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Executive Sa Jiary 



The centzal question exaadjiBd in this paper is hM well the eAicatian aixJ 
training system is serving the nee^Ss of adblts seeking further eAjcatian and 
training far career transitions. After defining a set of critical terms, the 
paper analyzes access and barriers to educatiai and training for adults in 
career transiticns. 

In Sectiai I, a set of definitions that sets the parameters for this 
analysis of access and barriers is presented as follows; 

• Jidult education ±s a ijrocess whezneZx/ indlvidials, 17 years or older-, 
who have resuaed their education after a substantial intenral 
undertake foraal or organized irsstrvctlon/activlties with the 
intention of bringing about changes in information, knowledge, 
understanding, or skills. 

• Mult training is a process whereby individuals, 16 years or older, 
who have resuned their training after a substantial interval uniertake 
formal or organized instruction/activities with the intention of 
acquiring new information, knowledge, understanding, or skills related 
to the roles and routines of a job or work position. 

• Formal or organized instrxjctijon/actlvlty is a process in which tt^ 
learner Is SLpervlsed or directed In a structured activity over a 
specified time-frame. The supervision or direction may take the form 
of a teacher/trainer, a recording, a computer, a workbook, or a 
training guide. 

m our analyses, the focus is on adult education anl adult training, 
excluding all informal, nonorganized, unintentional, self-directed learning 
activities that adults may participate in. 

In Section II, we outline the array of education anr" training opportunities 
for adults offered by 12 categories of providers, examinL^j the numbers of 
participants served, the institutions serving them, and the types of educatJon 
and training offered. The major findings in this section include; 

• Over two million adults participate in programs provided by elementary 
and secondary schools. 

m Postseoandary schools, including noncollegiate postsecondary schools, 
ts^year colleges, and four-year ooUeges, account for alnost 8.5 
m illio n adult participants. Ita>year colleges are the most freijuently 
cited course providers for participants in adult education. 

• Almost four and one-lialf million arbilts participate in private 
employer provided programs. 

0 Gcvemment agencies (federal civilian. Postal Service, Armed Services, 
and state and local gcvemments) account for almost four and one-half 
million adult participants. 
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• Almost one and one-half million adults participate in programs offered 
by xmlcns and prafessional associatijans. 

0 Over one mlllljon adults take private instructioi. 

m Ooammity arganizatijons (Y's, cJurches, scoutSr etc.) proi^lcte 
educatijon and training progreDis to 11 udlliai adults. 

In Section III, patterns of participation in adult education arxi training 
are analyzed, including the demographics of adult participation, the reasons for 
participation, and the barriers to participation or reasons for 
ncnparticipation. The major findings in this section incliMie: 

0 The dmographijc patterns suggest that young, white, well-educated, 
higher income, higher occupational status, eaploued adults have the 
highest rates of participation. 

• Reasons for ncnparticipation are related to socioeconomic status, race 
and prior educaticnal attairtDents (particularly thxe reasons related 
to fears: motivation, costs, and Information). 

m Main reasons for participation are most often related to occupational 
mobility or personal/social development. 

m Patterns of adult participation in education suggest that the 
education/training system is not adequately serving the career 
transition needs of those adults in most need. 

In Section IV, we examine five sample education and training programs that 
se* to overcome harriers and inay^ase access for those adtilts In myst need wlx> 
wish to make job and career changes. Where possible, the effectiveness of these 
programs in overcoming barriers and In preparing adults for new jobs ani careers 
is assessed, and different approaches are compared. Common program tteoes are 
identified, followed by an analysis of the critical program components that lead 
to program effectiveness in responding to the harriers faced by adults. The 
five programs reviewed in this section are: 

1. The Intensive In-Plant Technician Training Model, Rio Sala3o (KL) 
Ooammity College 

2. The Grass Roots Oonputer Literacy far Rural Alults Project, University 
of Idaho 

3. The Postseoondary lidult Literacy Education Project, Vest Virginia 
Institute of Technology 

4. The Cascade Business Development Center, Portland (OR) Commnity 
College 

5. The Via-General Motors and WW-Ford Joint Skill Developtaent ani 
Training Programs 
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Based on oar analyses, the critical elements that make for successful 
programs can be sutmartzed as follows: 

m Partnership or oollaharatiai among hjsinass, educatkm, organized 
lahor, and/or ooammity agencies 

m Flexible curricula and scheduling 

m Relevant and pragmatic courses 

m Active participation by learners 

m Availability of support services 

m Workplace or coatamity environment 

m Combination of modes of instruction - classroom, hands-on, lecture, 
and discussion 

m ICM or no costs to participants 

m Instructors sensitive to adult needs, styles, ani values 

m Availability of remedial programs 

0 Peer support groups encouraged 

m Training for ne^, emerging, or high demand jobs or careers 

m Programs geared to needs and wants of the population Jbeingr served 

• Increasing options and opportunities available to adults preparing for 
career transitions. 

Section V summarizes the preceding sections and sets forth a set of 
recoamerBaticns relating to the need for a better and more coaprel^nsive 
database on education and training for adults. These reoamsnlations include: 

1. The need for a single database which examines: patterns of 
parti c ip a tio n in education and training; industry and union sponsored 
education and training; reasons for participation; and barriers to 
po. jicipatlon. The database should be composed of a large lunber of 
adults from all sectors of society, it should be longitudinal to 
determine: patterns of mobility; attitudinal and behavioral charge; 
and patterns of education and training. The database could be 
developed by adding on to the trl^annial NCE5 study of participation 
in aAjlt ediKaticn. 

2. Developing alternative methods of data collection, particularly with 
regard to measuring barriers. Measurement and data collection 
strategies are needed which better assess the social'-psych:>logical, 
situational, and structural barriers to adult participation in 
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edLicatlon and traiDiug. A strategy which lieglns with intensive 
interviews that lead to the d&relopnent of survey questions is 
reocomended. 

3. Developing an inventory of adult education and training programs. The 
inventory waUd pcwide detailed descriptions of progv&'Ui inclvaUng: 
goals, objectives, pcpulatlons served, training offered, services 
provided, and pedagogical approaches, Tt^ inventory should be 
ccofuterized to allow for easy access by policy makers and decision 
makers. 

4. Preparaticn of detailed case studies of a large luabec of different 
education and training programs. ZTiese case studies would identify 
and docxMoent those oaaponants that respond to the needs or eliminate 
the Ijarriers of different groups of adults. 33k case studies would 
uncxx^ the critical elements related to access, barriers, and 
effectiveness of these prograas. Decision weOrers in edticatlanal 
Institutions, business, or govenraent can use t?ie Infanaatlrm from 
these case studies far the developnent of new program or the 
modification of existing programs to enable them to ietter meet the 
needs of achilts far edjcatlon and training. 

5. The final reconnendatlcn focuses on the need for hard evaluation data 
on program outcomes. If possUble, and the cost iaplicaticns are 
recognized, all eAxatiai and training programs for adults should be 
evaluated. At a mYnfmm these evaTiwtYons shnuld assess the short- 
range sxxess of the programs in meeting their stated goals ani 
objectives. In doing so infomatlon should be collected cn the 
fdllc Ming: &dt and new entry wages; placement; skUl acquisition or 
ocapetencies; occiQ>atlonal status, roles, and responslhlllty; subpart 
services; and modes of delivery. Uiese evaluations would provide 
information on successful programs or program components t?iat can he 
used In the developoent of neii^ efforts to meet the needs of adults 
preparing far career transitions. 

In recent years, adult participation in education and training prograas hss 
been increasing. At the same time, opportunities for edLicatlon and training 
through traditional education instutiticns, eapLayer-proviOed prograas, and 
other providers have become widespread. Education and training for adults can 
affect the personal and career develqpoent of acHLts and can affect the nature 
and quality of the Mar^ace and the society. If 2»bw edkicatlon and training 
programs are to prepare adults effectively far career transitions, they nust 
bee xae wore responsive to the needs of those adjlts nost :fapacted Zjy lay-offs or 
displacments, or otherwise forced to change jobs or careers far mobility or 
self-improvement reasons. That is, eAication and training prograas need to 
became more responsive to the "have note, " who would otherwise he unable to 
respond to the jab and career changes that they will face. 

Far the "'ducational system to be rBsponslve to the needs of adLilts 
preparing fa or career transitions. It aust lock ieyond Its traditional 
role of edicatlon of youth tOMards Its emerging role In adkzlt edLicatlon and 
training. It oust be responsive to the diverse needs of a divert society. The 
adult education and training systm cannot work alone. It nust wor^c 
collaboratively with business, laihar, goverment, and other educational 
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organlzatlcns (all types at all levels). The adult edbcatijon and training 
system cannot offer li m ited opticns; it nust offer a coaprehensi^re set of 
services to individuals and organizations. Jtnd adult education and training 
cannot be concerned just with education; it nust be equally concemed with 
learning, learning that enjpcM ar s individuals and organizations to respond to and 
act on the changes that they will be facing in the future. Education and 
training institutions nust recognize that "different strokes far different 
foUcs" Is the "new" rule under which they nust operate if they are to serve the 
needs of adults seeking further education and training for career changes. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

Throughout the remainder of this century and Into the start of the next, 
many adult workers will be displaced from their existing Jobs. At the same 
time, others will be forced to change jobs or careers for mobility or financial 
reasons y and others will choose to make Job and cp^reer changes to Improve 
themselves and their lives for social or psychological reasons. For many, If 
not most, of these adults, additional education and training will be needed to 
provide them with the skills and knowledge necessary to make these transitions. 
At a very basic level, learning a Job, advancing on a Job, keeping pace with 
changing technologies, and preparing for a new Job are all dependent on 
learning. Without ^pportunltles for continued education and training, adults 
will be unable to respond to the Job and career changes that they will face In 
the future. 

The central question examined In this paper Is how well the education and 
training system Is serving the needs of adults seeking further education and 
training for career transitions. After defining a set of critical terms, the 
paper analyzes access and barriers to education and training for adults In 
career transitions . 

In Section II, the structure of adult education and training opportunity 
will be described, examining the types and numbers of different Institutions 
offering programs to adults; the education and training programs offered to 
adults; estimates of the numbers of adults In each category; ar\ wherever 
possible, the breakdowns of the population being served. Section III provides 
an analysis of the patterns of participation In adult education and training. 
This section details the demographics of adult participation, the reasons for 
participation, and the barriers to participation or reasons for 
nonpartlclpation. 
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In the fourth section, adult education and training programs are assessed. 
The central question examined here Is how effective these programs are In 
preparing adults to respond to changes In the economy, their jobs/careers, ad 
their lives* The final section explores policies and practices for aduit 
education and training that are necessary for the education and training system 
to serve the needs of adults In career transitions* 

Because we are concerned with formal instruction through adult education 
and training programs, it will be useful to develop a set of definitions that 
sets the parameters for this analysis of access and barriers* We use as a 
starting point Charner's (1980) definitions of adult education and adult 
training and include with them a definition of formal or organized instruction 
or activity. 

• Adult education is a process whereby individuals, 17 years or older, 
who have resumed their education after a substantial Interval 
undertake formal or organized instruction/activities with the 
intention of bringing about changes in information, knowledge, 
understanding, or skills* 

One critical element of this definition 1 Che resumption alter a 
substantial time Interval* The young adult who continues her or his education 
from high school to college to graduate school without any long interruption 
would not be considered an adult education participant* The high school 
graduate, however, who enters a part-time Associate degree program in a 
comnunity college after four years of full-time employment would be considered 
an adult education participant* The time frame, therefore, between early and 
subsequent educational activities is one element that dlf f erentia^ .-o adult 
education from education in general* 
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A second critical element Is the Intention of bringing about changes In 
Information, knowledge, understanding, or skills. The Idea that the learning Is 
dellbera*-** and planned Is central. Participants In formal or organized 
Instruction seek to learn something and as a result bring about «ome form of 
change. Any organized or formal Instruction/activity that adults participate In 
(resumed after a substantial time Interval) would therefore be considered adult 
education. 

• Adult training Is a process whereby Individuals, 17 or older, who have 
resumed their training after a substantial Interval undertake formal 
or organized Instruction/activities with the Intention of acquiring 
new Information, knowledge, understanding, or skills related to the 
roles and routines of a job or work position. 

Adult training Is differentiated from adult education only In terms of the 
Intended outcome of the forma} or organized Instruction. The change that Is 
being sought Is related to the acquisition of Information, knowledge, 
understanding, or skill for roles and routines of a job or work position. The 
critical element Is the relation of the deliberate or organized learning to a 
job or work position. An Individual who participates In a course or program to 
learn English or for personal enrichment would not be considered to be 
partlclratlng In adult training, while a participant In a job skills or job 
retraining course or program would be considered to be participating In adult 
training. The objective of the Instruction, activity or deliberate learning is 
what differentiates between adult education and adult training. 

• Formal or organized Instruction/activity is a process In which the 
learner Is supervised or directed In a structured activity over a 
specified time-frame. The supervision or direction may take the form 
of a teacher/ trainer, a recording, a computer, a workbook, or a 
training guide. 
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A numbet of elements are critical to \:hi8 definition. First, the 
Instruction is supervised or directed. A student-teacher, or student-curriculum 
(as In correspondence schools or computer-assisted instruction) relationship is 
Involved. Second, the activity is structured. A specific curriculum or course 
content is clear, as are the expectations of the learner. Finally, the activity 
has a specified time-frame. The activity has a clear ' sginning and end that 
recognized by the adult participant. These elements of formal or organized 
learning i^.^y be met through workshops, seminars, correspondence, or computers 
but would not include self-directed learning whereby a person sets out on a 
pursuit of information, knowledge, understanding, or skills without supervision 
or direction. 

In the analyses that follow, the focus is on adult education and adult 
training, excluding all informal, nonorganized, unintentional, self-directed 
learning activities that adults may participate in. 
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II. THE STRUCTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

In this section^ our aim is to put together an up-to-date uioenic of the 
current education and training opportunity structure, based on the best 
available estimates as to how many adults, particularly workers and would-be 
workers, are taking advantage of the existing opportunit> structure in the 
United States. 

Estimates of the number of adults engaged in learning and training 
activities in the United States range from a conservative 13 percent of the 
^dult population (NCES, 1982) to a high of 98 percent, when self-planned/self- 
directed learning is Included (Tough, 1971). This range of estimates may seem 
enormous at first glance, but upon closer scrutiny we discover that the 
discrepancies are attributable to significant differences in the way "learning" 
Is defined, with "organized instructior administered by a teacher" at one en;'* of 
the scAle and "deliberate efforts to learn" at the other. The discrepancy is 
also due in some part to variations in the methodological approache'^ employed by 
researchers* 

The National Center for Education Statistics, in its May 1981 survey of 
participation In adult education, reported that more thai. 21 million adults 
participated in adult education in 1981, In this survey, adult education 
consisted of "all courses and organized educational activities taken p£Lit-tlme" 
by persons 17 years of age and older (NCES, 1982). The majority (20 million) of 
the adult education participants were either "part-time students in an 
elementary or secondary school, coJ'^^ge, or vocational school, as well as those 
who took a course but were not otherwise classified as students." Slightly over 
one million adult education participeiics were full-time students who took an 
adult education course in addition to their regular schoolirg. 
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the other end of the estimate range, the definition of learning 
activities Is expanded to Include self-planned/self-dlrected learning, 
frequently undertaken by an Individual to satisfy a particular curiosity or to 
fill a specific need for Information, e.g., studying the language and customs of 
a foreign country prior to a vacation. Estimates of adult participants In such 
learning run as high as 79 to 98 percent of the adult population (Tough, 1971; 
Penland, 1977). 

For the purposes of this paper, however, we will address ourselves only to 
the somewhat more quantifiable area of adults engaged In education and training 
activities In both school and non-school organizations, 

A. Background 

The policy of providing education, training, and learning opportunities for 
adults Is by no means a recent Innovation In this country. General extension 
courses have been offered In the U.S. since President Van Hlse of the University 
of Wisconsin stated In 1906 that **the boundaries of the campus must be 
coterminous with the boundaries of the State" (Zlegler, 1979), The process of 
citizenship education for new Immigrants, the popularity of night schools among 
those who wanted a hlga school diploma but had to work during the day in order 
to make a living, and the venerable cooperative extension service available to 
thDse trying to live off the land all attest to the value working Americans have 
placed on continuing their learning beyond the traditional formal limits, as 
does local, state, and federal government assumption of responsibility for 
providing learning opportunities for adults. VHiat seems to be a recent 
development, however. Is the growing sentlner.t that access to futher education 
and training Is no longer simply a privilege of the already privileged among us 
(In terms of levels of education and Income) but Is a need~some would even say 
a "right"— of all American workers and would-be workers desiring such 
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opportunity, particularly those facing the prospect of unemployment unless they 
are able to acquire new skills or knowledge. 

One Indicator of the growing Interest In adult learning can be found In the 
Increasing number of adults who are participating In education, accc rdlng to 
Information provided to the National Center for Education Statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census as part of Ite Current Population Surveys between 1969 and 
1981. In 1957, a little over eight million people reported that they had taken 
part In some form of adult educational activity, representing 7.6 percent of the 
tocal eligible adult population.^ In 1969, that figure Increased to slightly 
more than thirteen million participants or 10 percent of the population. Data 
for 1972 Indicated that over fifteen and a half million people, or 11.3 percent 
of the population, had been engaged in a structured learning activity, while the 
latest figures available (1981) show that more than 21 million people, 
representing 13 percent of the total adult population, participated in part-time 
organized learning. Clearly, more and moie adults are taking advantage of the 
existing opportunity structure to obtain new knowledge and skills, as well as 
locating learning resources in a variety of Institutions and organizations. 
B. Sources of Education and Training Opportunity in the United States 
The range of education and training opportunities currently available to 
American adults is considerable and is offered b^* a wide variety of 
institutional providers. In this paper, we are particularly interested in 
identifying the numbers served by and the sources of adult education and 
training in schools and in non-school orgariizatlons, which are categorized in 
this paper as follows: 

1. elementary and secondary schools; 

2. postsecondary schools, including: (a) noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools; (b) two-year colleges and vocations ''/technical institutes; 
and (c) four-year colleges and universities (including extension and 



crntlnulng education programs); 

3. private employers (business and Industry); 

4. government agencies, Including: (a) government employees — civilian, 
military, and state and local government; (b) federal employment and 
training programs. Including CETA, WIN, and the Trade Act of 1974; (c) 
^'sterans ::ducatlon; (d) agriculture cooperative extension service; and 
(e) other federal training; 

5. professional associations; 

6« labor unions. Including: apprenticeships, union education courses, 
labor Btudles, and negotiated tultlon-ald programs; 

7. community organizations; 

8. free universities; 

9. correspondence Instruction; 

10. private Instruction; 

11. other providers; and 

12. home computers* 

Table A offers an overview of the numbers of participants In each of the 
above categories* A closer look at each of these education and training 
providers and the number of users in ^ach category will give some idea of where 
the majority of adult learners are clustered and what institutions are currently 
responding to this growing population. 




TABLE A 

Participants In Adult Education and ^ 
Training by Provider and Date of Data Collection 



Provider 

Elementary & Secondary 
Education 

Postsecondary Schools 

Noncolleglate Postsecondary 

Schools 
Two lear Colleges 
Four Year Colleges 

Private Employers 

Government Agencies 

Federal Civilian Employees 
United States Postal Service 
Armed Forces 

State and Local Governments 
^ederal Employment and Training 
Programs : 

CETA 

WIN 

Trade Act of 197A 
Veterans Education 
Cooperative Extension Service 

Professional Associations and 
Unions 

Connunity Organizations 

Correspondence Schools 

Private Instruction 

Other Providers 

* Numbers are based on the best. 



Year Data 

Number of Participants Collected 

2,018,906 1980 

8,334,000 

1,555,000 1981 

3,383,000 1978 

3,356,000 1978 

4,400,000 1977 

515,000 1979 

723,000 1980 

2,165,000 1978 

1,200,000 1979 

2,900,000 FY 1981 

276,000 FY 1981 

48,155 (total) 1975-82 

1,234,000 FY 1980 

790,000 1978 

4600,000 1983 

11,000,000 1972 

499,000 1978 

1,159,000 1978 

1,779,000 1978 



t recent available data* 
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!• Adult Education In Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Adult education programs can be found in most school districts throughout 
the United States, ^uese programs are aimed primarily at those adults who did 
not complete elementary or secondary school and who wish to earn a high school 
diploma. Three-quarters of the participants in these programs are 22 years old 
or older (Delker, 1984). Usually the course of study consists of preparing 
students to take and pass the General Education Development (6ED) tests. In 
1982, 682,000 persons took the 6ED exams, and 492,000 of them passed. Sixty- 
four percent of those who took the tests were 20 or older. Almost 50 percent of 
the candidates indicated that they were taking the exams in order to gain 
entrance to additional education or training programs (NCES, 1984). 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) courses, which support achievement of 
functional literacy, with primary focus on those with less than a fourth grade 
education, serve about one-third of adult education participants in elementary 
and secondary education. These courses are aimed at eliminating illiteracy and 
are funded, through the states, by the federal government in the amount of $100 
million in FY 1984 (down from $155 million in FY 1980), under the Adult 
Education Act, PL 91-230, as amended. Sec. 302 of the legislation directs that 
ABE afford every adult the opportunity to acquire the basi2 skills needed to 
function in society, including work skills, and to earn the equivalent of a high 
school education (Delker, 1984). 

Other adult education school programs offer **Engli8h-as-a-Second-Language" 
courses for non-English-speaking immigrants as well as a variety of 
occupational/skill courses, most of which are non-credit-bearing. The majority 
of these programs are supported by funds from local and state revenues ($63 
million in 1981), in addition to the federal ABE allocations. Most of these 
offerings are available at no or low cost to the participant, who typically 
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attends the course at night In a conmunlty-based facility such as a community 
center or an adult learning center, wh*xe adult participants In secondary 
education programs usually attend courses located In secondary schools* In 
1980, 2,018,906 adult were enrolled In adult basic education, adult secondary 
education, and English as a Second Language programs* Enrollment quadrupled 
between 1970 and 1980 (NCES, 1984)* 

Elementary and secondary schools have also become an education and training 
resource for the community at large, meeting the educational needs of many 
adults who have gone through high school, and even college, who attend classes 
offered In a variety of occupational and avocatlonal subjects* Of the 2*7 
million courses In elementary and secondary schools reported In the 1978 NCES 
survey of adult education, 17 percent were In engineering and related 
t'^chnologles, and between 10 and 14 percent In each of the following: business 
subjects; language and literature; arts; home economics; and physical education 
and leisure subjects* Only six percent of the total number of courses were In 
adult basic education and high-school equivalency (Goldstein, 1984)* 

The educational and economic benefits of these programs for the 
participants are significant* \ccordlng to the 1979 edition of The Condition of 
Education, "Through adult basic and secondary education programs, (in FY 1976) 
118,071 participants received an eighth grade diploma, 128,886 entered high 
school, and 114,222 enrolled In other education*" In addition, 18,983 persons 
were removed from public assistance, 61,610 found jobs, and 44,502 found better 
employment* This record Is particularly Impressive In view of the fact that 
while the number of participants in adult elementary and secondary education raay 
be small. It represents many of those adults who are most In need of educational 
assistance In order to obtain the minimal credentials necessary for entering or 
reentering the labor market* It Is true, however, that thes*; participants 
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represent a tiny fraction of the estimated 23 million functionally Illiterate 
Americans currently being targeted under the recently established Adult Literacy 
Initiative. Those adults who already have the high school diploma or equivalent 
would be more likely to turn elsewhere In their search for further education and 
training opportunities* 

2, Postsecondary Schools 

Information on the number of individuals enrolled in education and training 
programs at postsecondary institutions is difficult to ascertain, due primarily 
to the varying and freruently overlapping definitions employed by different 
surveys. In its 1978 survey, for example, the NCES breakdown of adult 
participation, based on what institution sponsored the learning activity, was as 
follows: 

Institutional Sponsor Number of Participants 

Noncolleglate postsecondary school 1,555,000 

Two-year community college, junior 3,383,000 
college, or technical-vocational 
institute 

Four-year college or university 3,356,000 

Unfortunately, in its 1981 survey, NCES reported only the number of c ourses 

taken by participants in adult education provided by the institutions in each of 

the three categories (not the numbers of participants), as follows: 

Provider of Instruction N umber of Courses 

Noncolleglate postsecondary school 3,413,000 

Two-year community or junior college 7,030,000 
or technical institute 

Four-year college or university 7,160,000 

As we are most Interested in the numbers of participants, rather than 

courses, this section will rely on the 1978 survey data, unless otherwise noted. 
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A» Noncolleglate postsecondary schools ^ This category Includes voca- 
tional, trade, business, hospital, and flight schools which are generally non- 
degree-granting Institutions, offering certificates upon completion, that do not 
require a high school diploma for entry. Of the 1,595,000 adult education 
participants enrolled In these noncolleglate postsecondary schools In 1978, 
767,000 reported attending public schools, while 631,000 were enrolled In 
private schools. According to a 1981 NCES survey of enrollments In 
noncolleglate postsecondary schools, however, out of a total enrollment of 
1,555,000 students, 1,109,000 participants were enrolled In private Institutions 
while only 446,000 were enrolled In public schools (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1983). The two sets of data are not comparable, unfortunately, due to the fact 
that the first survey was conducted of Individuals while the second study 
Involved Institutional responses. 

And according to yet another report, there were a total of 3,066,000 
students enrolled In noncolleglate postsecondary schools In October 1976. Some 
of the more detailed findings of this study revealed that over 60 percent of the 
women and more than 80 percent of the men enrolled were ^employed full-time* In 
addition, 55 percent of all the employed enrollees were working full-time and 
attending school full-time (NCES, 1978). 

These schools, public and private, draw from two major groups: recent high 
school graduates Interested In obtaining vocational skills and adults looking to 
update/ Improve existing skills or learn new ones. Students also Include 
participants In federal employment and training prog^rams. These schools do not 
grant degrees, offering primarily vocational courses, part-time and full-time, 
although some students take them for avocatlonal purposes. 

The 812 public schools in this group are primarily vocational and technical 
schools offering a wide variety of occupational programs. There are also 
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courses given by hospitals and other health institucions, and a small number of 
trade schools. The private schools, numbering 6,800 in 1978, tend to specialize 
in a single subject, such as flight training, business and office courses, 
cosmetology^ or other specific tradeb (Goldstein, 1984). 

Noncollegiate postsecondary schools maintain a high degree of flexibility 
and responsiveness to community needs^ They tend to have shorter courses anu 
try to maintain close contact with employers to ensure that their curricula are 
adapted to labor market needs. They are also far less rigid than other 
postsecondary institutions In regard to teaching credentials, placing a higher 
preiaium on practical experience than on academic qualifications. 

The educational impact of these schools is somewhat understated by the 
enrollment statistics, since the courses are shorter and Dore concentrated, 
especially in the private schools. The output of graduates is higher, relative 
to the number of students enrolled at any time in the course of a year, than it 
is in two-year or four-year colleges. 

In ragard to the effectiveness of both the private and public schools in 
serving the career needs of their students, evidence to date is mixed, at best. 
In 1974, Wilms conducted a study of 21 public and 29 private proprietary schools 
In four large metropolitan areas. The sample included: 1,176 students just 
entering one of six selected occupational programs; 1,370 near-graduates; and 
2,270 graduates who had been out of school up to one year or from three to four 
years. He found that only two out of ten graduates from both public and 
proprietary schools who chose professional or technical-level training ever got 
the jobs they were preparing for. Eight OMt of ten graduates from lower-level 
clerical or service worker programs got jobs in their fields but, except for 
secretaries, barely earned the federal minimum wage. Wilms also found that 
public and private school graduates had about the same occupational success or. 
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more accurately, lack of It*. He concluded that "postsecondary occupational 
education, both public and private, maintains class and income inequalities 
rather than overcomes them" (Wilms, 1974). 

A study conducted by the American Institutes for Research in 1972, however, 
found that both public and private postsecondary occupational institutions were 
"generally effective in producing graduates with marketable skills" and that 
"post-training salaries were high enough to indicate that training was cost 
effective" except for private computer training programs (Jung et al., 1976). 
The AIR study surveyed 4,194 private school and 1,502 public school graduates in 
four large metropolitan areas. Over 75 percent of these graduates reported 
looking for training-related jobs after terminating their schooling, while just: 
under 60 percent of all graduates (public and private) actually found jobs in 
their field, and an additional five percent remained in related jobs they had 
held before training began. When employed graduates (85 percent of the sample) 
were asked whether they thought their training was definitely worth the money 
they spent on it, 60 percent of the graduates from public schools said yes, 
while only 33 percent of the private school graduates agreed. (This finding may 
be due to the fact that a much higher prooortion of private school graduates 
were in the computer area and were not as successful as graduates in other 
occupational areas in finding jobs in their field.) 

The AIR study urged that informat?!on on each and every vocational school 
regarding evidence of performance of graduates, selection and dropout rates, 
costs, and ethical violations should be collected and disseminated through a 
regular information system that is continually updated (Jung et al., 1976)* 
This is a particularly important recommendation in view of the fact that, 
according to at least one source, the noncollegiate schools, both public and 
private, will expand in the 1980 *s with the emergence of new occupational fields 
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which require extensive education and training, such as data processing , 
administration, and human services , with substantial growth In the areas cf 
allied health fields, office occupations, cosmetology, and barberlng (Koester, 
1979), 

B. Two-year colleges and vocational/technical Institutes * In 1978, 
approximately 3,383,000 participants In adult education were enrolled In two- 
year postsecondary Institutions, These schools, numbering 1,296 In 1982-83, 
generally fall Into cne of four categories, representing various Institutional 
arrangements and educational philosophies: (1) the Junior college - a two-year 
Institution offering a program acceptable toward the B.A. degree as well as a 
liberal arts program for those not Interested In pursuing a B.A., and 
occupational/career training In specific Job areas; (2) the branch campus - a 
two-year Institution offering a program acceptable toward the B,A, and directly 
affiliated with a state university; (3) the technical Institute - a two-year 
Institution requiring a high school diploma or equivalency for admission and 
emphasizing occupational programs; and (4) the vocational-technical center - a 
school which offers occupational programs almost exclusively and does not 
require a high school diploma for entrance. 

The percent of participants In adult education enrolled In these 
Institutions has Increased substantially, from 11.9 percent In 1969 to 19 
percent In 1978, when two-year colleges became the course providers most 
frequently cited by adult education participants. Cotnnunlty and Junior colleges 
offer courses In career retraining and updating, for those currently employed as 
well as those seeking to enter or re-enter the labor market. Because the 
majority of the tvo-year schools are publicly supported, tuition and fees are 
generally low and affordable. Average tuition costs In 1980-81 were $385 for 
public two-year colleges, compared to $593 for public noncolleglate 
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postsecondary schools and $915 for public four-year universities (U.S, Bureau of 
Census, 1983 and NCES, 1984). Also because of their liberal admissions 
policies, two-year colleges may be particularly attractive to those would-be 
adult learners who have not fared well within the traditional formal education 
s>rtem. These factors help explain the phenomenal growth which occurred between 
1967 and 1977, when the public two-year Institutions nearly doubled their share 
of total enrollments In Institutions of higher education, totaling 3,913,000 
students In 1977, or 34.3 percent of all the students enrolled In Institutions 
of higher education In the United States ( NCES, 1979 ). 

The continuum of educational philosophies represented by these schools 
ranges from Immediate Job preparation, stressed most by the vocational-technical 
centers, through dual purpose Institutions represented by the Junior colleges 
and technical Institutes, to concentration on preparing students for transfer to 
a four-year school by the branch campuses. Currently, enrollments In 
occupational programs surpass those In transfer programs (Gleazer, 1979). 

Recent data reveal that the two-year postsecondary school population Is a 
working population (In 1978, more than half the adult education participants 
were employees full-time), with particular Interest In the occupational pay-off 
of the programs they are enrolled In. The data also show that th*f two-year 
colleges are serving an extremely varied clientele consisting of adults (the 
average age of community college students Is twenty-seven), women, minorities, 
and the '"disadvantaged," as well as substantial numbers of conventional 
postsecondary students (Fraser, 1980). 

These schools have been particularly responsive to the learning and 
training needs of adult workers In their communities, particularly blue-collar 
workers. A 1977 study Indicated that 41 percent of community colleges had 
de /eloped programs In response to union requests. Twenty-five percent were 
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offering classes off-site in workplaces, union halls, and community centers. 
Programs Included skill-upgrading In such areas as electronics, welding, and 
secretarial work. The main unions Involved were the electrical workers, 
machinists, carpenters, plumbers, and sheet-metal workers (Goldstein, 198A). 
This responsiveness on the part of community colleges likely accounts for the 
finding that a higher percentage of blue-collar and service workers enrolled In 
adult education were In two-year colleges than In any other type of Institution 
(NCES, 1979a). 

Community and junior colleges also work effectively with local business and 
Industry. Current federal policies have made such relationships - or 
"partnerships" as they are popularly termed - even more Important, given the 
need for state and local agencies and organizations to draw on their own 
resources to replace reduced federal support, particularly In the area of 
workforce Improvement. 

Partnerships between colleges and businesses take a variety of forms. 
Including, most often: plant-specific training provided by the college under 
contract with a local employer; equipment use or donation; Industry assistance 
In developing programs; faculty assignments In Industry; Industry personnel as 
part of the Instructional staff; sharing of facilities; and on-the-job training. 
The benefits of such cooperative arrangements for colleges can be numerous- 1) 
opportunity to meet their community responsibility, 2) enhancement of program 
offerings, 3) establishment of cooperative, long-term relationships with 
Industry, end 4) Increased revenues. Such partnerships, however, may create 
certain dangers for colleges: the possibility that the school might lose sight 
of Its broader educational mission; the chance that other important program 
commitments could be diminished; the potential of losing faculty to industry; 
possible over-reliance on these mainly short-term programs to support the 
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college; the chance that Industry's specific training demands may threaten the 
school's -•sponslblllty for providing prog ams with the same standards as Its 
on-camputy offerings; and the danger that fo'^uslng on job-specific training iiay 
limit the general employablllty of workers and reduce the adaptability of the 
workforce. 

A 1980 publication listed over 200 cooperative linkage projects between 
conmunlty colleges and local businesses (Bulpltt and Lohff, 1980), and the 
numbers have Increased over the last four years. Since chen at least six more 
publications have been disseminated that detail almost 600 college/business 
partnerships (see aACJC, 1984 for a complete listing of these books). 

In summary, the figures Indicate that two-year coi:eges will continue to 
attract large numbers of adult participants, and that relationships between 
colleges and businesses and betr an colleges and unions will Increase, due to 
the following reasons: 

• Two-year colleges oi r low-cost, quality training. 

• They provide adaptable and flexible programs, both In terms of 
location as well as willingness to adapt and alter programs to meet 
specific user needs. 

m They are capable of presenting a range of programs, from developmental 
learning activities to technician programs and from entry-level to 
retraining. 

• They adjust scheduling to meet learner demands (Jackman and Mahoney, 
19P^). 

F our-year colleges and univ e rsities . According to the 1978 NCES adult 
education m.vey, over 18 percunt of Si^ults participating In adult education (or 
3,356,000 Individuals) were enrolled In four-year colleges or universities. 
This percentage has been declining, due perhaps to the Increasing number of two- 
year colleges and community organizations offering adult-oriented courses. 
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Colleges and universities have long been Involved In the further education 
of adults through their continuing education and extension departments » 
Approximately 1,230 four-year Institutions of higher education operate such 
programs or variations thereof (U.S. DREW, x9/7). In general, the range of 
courses Is broad and varied, although usually not for degree credit* The 
participants In these programs are usually well-educated and fairly well-off, 
while the programs are generally supported almost entirely from student fees* 
It Is Interesting to note that the number of four-year Institutions with 
Bxtenslon/contlnulng education programs more than doubled between 1967 a»d 1977, 
while the number of non-credit participants, on a national basis, declined 
slightly during the same period (Peterson and Associates, 1979). This Increase 
In extension/continuing education programs may reflect recent moves on the part 
of four-year Institutions to attract a new clientele to offset declining 
enrollments at the undergraduate level, but the lower number of participants may 
reflect the competition with two-year colleges and community organizations that 
have been aggressively pursuing an adult clientele while four-year Institutions 
have been slow to make changes In several areas of significance to adult 
learners^ These Include the need to make changes In their operating procedures 
to allow greater flexibility In course scheduling, admissions, and administra- 
tion and changes in their instruction to give greater attention to the 
pedagogical needs of adults (AAHE, 1981). 

Colleges and universities are providing more learning opportunities for 
adults through two separate approaches: adapting the delivery of traditional 
programs to accommodate a non-traditional student population and offering non- 
traditional pr<>grams to both traditional and non-tr ditional students. Some of 
the modifications being made to the traditional course offerings include: 
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!• Scheduling classes at times other than during the morning or 

afternoon^ when the majority of adults are at work. More classes are 
now being held at night or even on weekends • For example; Wayne 
State University* s Weekend College^ a prototype for other four-year 
universities through the To Educate the People Consortium. 

2. Offering classes at locations other than just the main campus. ; 
Courses are being given at regional campus centers as well as | 
llbrar.leSy employment sltes^ union halls^ and even on commuter trains. 

For example: the College of New Rochelle; the University of 
Pennsylvania /CIGNA B.A* program. 

i 

3. Using the media to transmit courses^ lectures^ and reading materials* 
A number of courses are being given through local newspapers; others 
are televised and are shown^ through the use of cable TV^ several 
times during the week. Another use of television Involves taping 
lectures so that students may come In and view the tapes at times 
convenient to their schedules. For example: New York University* s 
Sunrise Semester; PBS*s Adult Learning Programming Service; California 

State University at Chlco*s Instructional Television for Students I 
aimed at rural ^ part'-tlme off*campu8 students. 

I. Easing admission requirements and formal entry qualifications for I 
certain courses of study^ including the granting of credit for life i 
experience. For example: the College Level Examination Program; the 
Council for Ajvancement of Experiential Learning: and the New York 
State Regentf External Degree. 

5. Encouraging greater use of Independent study^ which may be more 
challenging and appropriate to the needs of adult learners* For 
example: Empire State College; University of Nid^Amerlca. 

Over the last decade there has been marked growth in the development of 
non-traditional programs in colleges and universities. These prograais have been 
founded on two basic principles: "that opportunity should be equal for all who 
wish to learn and that learning is a lifelong process unconfined to one*s youth 
or to campus classrooms" (Cross et al.^ 1974). 

Non-traditional learning programs in four*year postsecondary institutions 

Include a broad spectrum of options for adult learners^ such as: 

Independent study (f ull*tlme/part-tlme) 

Three-year B.A. degree 

Individual learning contracts 

External degrees 

Internships /work-study programs 

Correspondence or home study courses 

Tutorial study courses 
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Televised Instruction 
Computer-assisted Instruction 
Cassette-basdd courses 

In addition, credit may be granted for such diverse experiences as: 
Learning In proprietary Dchools 

Learning In Industrlal/ln-service training programs 
Study abroad 

Learning in community-based groups 

Volunteer work 

Employment experience 

Artistic achievement 

Military service 

Learning in the military 

Other services which may be offered to adult learners include: special 
counseling for adults; child care services; credit by examination without course 
enrollment requirements; and admission for adults over the age of 25 without a 
high school diploma or equivalency certificate. 

About 9.5 million courses were taken by 5.6 million adult students in f cur- 
year colleges and universities in 1978. Nearly half of the courses were taken 
for credit towards degrees. Most of the participants in adult education in 

aur-year colleges and universities studied part-time or in short courses. Two- 
thirds of all the participants worked full-time. Half were professional and 
technical workers and one-quarter were managerial workers (NCES, 1978). 

In addition to degree courses taken by participants in adult education, 
one-sixth of the courses takea were to earn continuing education credits for 
licensure renewals or to obtain licenses or certificates, and one-third were 
taken for general educational or avocational purposes (NCES, 1978). 

In summary, then, «l the postsecondary level, both collegiate and 
noncollegiate education institutions seem to be moving towards greater 
flexibility in accommodating diverse new populations of would-be learners. 
Practices vary significantly, however, as does the level of institutional 
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responsiveness to the special needs of adult workers In search of learning 
opportunities irtthln the postsecondary structure. Thus far, It appears that the 
Innovative approaches cited above represent, In most Instances, Isolated 
departures from traditional delivery systems geared towards traditional student 
populations. With the decline In enrollment of traditional students, more 
postsecondary education Institutions will find themselves In the challenging 
position of having to attract an older clientele and adapt to the differing 
needs and expectations of this nontradltlonal population. 
3. Private Employers ^Business and Industry ) 

Business and Industry provide training to meet several varying objectives: 
adapting the general skills already possessed by employees to the specific work 
needs of the company; upgrading employee skills and retraining for promotion or 
adaptation to a new technology or changed work environment; providing continuing 
education In professions with formal requirements; and safety training. 

Attempts to determine the extent of education and training In business and 
Industry have resulted In a variety of contradictory Information, findings, and 
estimates. The one common area of agreement among all the studies Is the 
conclusion that much more formal (and Informal) education and training take 
place In the private sector than have been acknowledged and that far more funds 
are being expended than has been recognized or recorded. Estimates of annual 
employer expenditures for employee education and training range from a low of $2 
billion (Lusterman, 1977) to a high of $100 billion (Gilbert, 1976). The 
American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) estimates an annual 
employer expenditure of $30 billion which Includes expenditures for: In-house 
education and training; research, design, planning, administration, and 
evaluation of the training function; tultlon-ald for employees; seminars and 
workshops? consultant services; correspondence and other self-study courses; and 
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the Indirect cost of overhead allocation* The ASTB figure does not Include the 
costs of wages and salaries of those being trained (Craig and Evers, 1981 )• The 
lack of a coordinated Information recording or reporting system, together with 
the reluctance of private Industry to release such Information to those outside 
the corporate strx'cture, results In a great lack of knowledge regarding the 
extent of education and training opportunities within the private sector • 

In 1977, Lusterman reported on survey responses received from 22 percent of 
all firms with 500 or more employees engaged In training and education 
activities for the period 1974-75. The formal training modes were Identified 
as: (n company courses, conducted by company staff or outside resources, held 
on or off company premises, during or after work hours; (2) tultlon-ald 
programs. Independently pursued by employees who receive full/partial 
reimbursement from the company, usually attended at local Institutions of higher 
education after working hours; and (3) other outside courses, usu;»lly offered by 
professional or trade organizations or corporate trainers, taken during work 
hours* 

The survey Indicated that 89 percent of the responding firms provided 
tultloti-ald for after-hours courses;^ 74 percent offered other outside courses 
during work hour«; 70 percent provided for company courses during work hours; 39 
percent offered company courses after hours. The survey, however, was not very 
clear regarding the numbers of employees receiving training and the kind of 
training they received, although It has been estimated that about 6.3 million 
employees, or 20 percent of all workers In firms of 500 or more workers, 
participated In some training activity (Goldstein, 1980). 
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As measurec' by distribution of expenditures and number of employees 
participating, the most frequent type of training provided by firms with 500 or 
more workers was company courses during work hours. These courses (and the 
percent of total employees enrolled in them) broke down as follows: 

Management development /supervisory 37% 

Functional-technical (including production 
maintenance, marketing, sales, 

administration, finance, personnel, etc.) 61% 
Basic remedial X0% 
Other 

Although tuition-aid programs were reported as being offered by 89 percent 
of the responding companies, only 2 percent of all employees participated in 
after-hours training and education, of which tuition-aid is one program. 
Approximately hfilf of the companies paid all the costs of tuition, while the 
rest paid either 50 or 70 percent. The smaller firms in the survey favored 
tuition-aid and other outsi'i'? courses, lacking the numbers or resources to 
provide in-house training themselves. Recent legislative actions, however, 
threaten the viability of tuition-aid programs. In July 1984, President Reagan 
signed into law the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, which includes a provision 
requiring workers to pay taxes on educational benefits that they receive fiom 
their employers, unless they are taking courses that are strictly job related. 
Since 1978, employees have not had to pay taxes on their tuition benefits, 
regardless of the nature of the courses. That provision expired at the end of 
1983 and Congress failed to renew it. 

According to the American Society for Training and Development, this 
development will affect lower-level employees particularly adversely, inhibiting 
upward mobility by entry level as well as blue and white collar non-supervisory 
employees and discouraging Job retraining for dislocated workers (ASTD, 1984). 
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In 1974-75, business and Industry paid for the training of approximately 
eight million workers, three-quarters of whom were trained by the companies 
themselves while the remainder were provided with full or partial tultlon-aid 
(Goldstein, 1984). We may be quite certain that the NCES 1978 figure of 
2,492,000 adult education participants In courses provided by business or 
Industry Is much lower than the total number of participants In Industry-funded 
education and training. 

In summary: 

... a hazy picture emerges: formal training Is provided by a good 
deal less than half of all firms, but by more than 8 out of 10 larger 
firms; and the number of workers Involved In training In any one year 
amounts to about one In five In large firms, and a smaller proportion of 
all Industry. Training Is mostly given In company-sponsored courses during 
working hours. Training for skill de elopment (as distinct from 
orientation, the firm's organization safety, etc.) Is only a part of the 
total. Much of the formal skill training Is for management or other white 
collar skills; manual workers get a disproportionately small share of 
formal training (Goldstein, 1980). 

4. Government Agencies 

A. Government Employees . As of October 1983, there were just over 19 

million employees In the public sector at the federal, state, and local levels 

( New York Times , August 12, 1984). This workforce Is composed of all civilian 

federal employees (numbering nearly thrae million), uniformed members of the 

four military branches and the Coast Guard (two million), state government 

employees (five million), and local government employees (nine million). The 

number of these employees who receive government funded and/or provided 

education and training annually Is estimated at more than four and a half 

million persons, broken down as follows: 

Government Agency Number of Participants 

Federal Civilian Employees 515,000 
United States Postal Service 723,000 
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Armed Forces: 



Military Training 
Voluntary Education Program 
State and Local Governments 



1,590,000 
575,000 
1,200,000 



TOTAL 



/',603,000 



FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPL0Yi£ES ; For federal civilian employees, the objective 
of the learning experience, from the government's point of view, is to Increase 
efficiency and effectiveness of operations by enhancing the skill, knowledge, 
and capabilities of employees In the performance of their Jobs, According to 
1978 data, over 99 percent of the education and training act 1/1 ties engaged In 
by federal civilian employees were of short duration, averaging 41 hours; 74 
percent were performed In-house; and 77 percent of those opportunities provided 
outside the government were standard academic courses. Nearly 70 percent of the 
in-house programs were aimed at improving the employees' performance of their 
present jobs. In addition, there was training for new work assignments, to 
develop needed skills, or to prepare workers for new technology. Most of the 
training was in the subject matter of the employees* work, technical or craft 
subjects, but one-quarter was in supervisory or administrative skills (U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management, 1979). 

A finding of particular Interest indicates that blue collar federal 
employees received only 8.7 percent of the education/ training provided, although 
they represented 24 percent of the population. The higher occupational status 
General Schedule (GS) employees received over 86 percent of all 
education/training provided, while comprising 71 percent of all federal civilian 
employees. It was also found that those with higher GS ratings had 
proportionately more education/training experiences than those with lower 
ratings, a pattern which appears to lend credence to the belief that those with 
less education to begin with are less likely to obtain further education or 
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training and have less opportunity to do so* 

Nearly all of the 660,000 employee^^ of the U.S. Postal Service receive 
extensive training for entry and advanceirent and to keep up with changing 
technology. Training In operations Is offered In about 180 Postal Employee 
Development Centers. In 1980, 723,000 participants attended brief courses In 
many specific operational procedures, averaging a few hours each. About six 
thousand spent several weeks learning equipment maintenance skills at the 
Technical Center In Norman, Oklahoma. Ten thousand took correspondence courses 
provided by the Postal Service. Seven thousand studied accounting, financial 
management, supervision, and other management skills at a Management Academy In 
Potomac, Maryland, and at major field centers. In such subjects as accounting, 
financial management, and supervision (Goldstein, 1984). 

MILITARY EMPLOYEES ; In contrast to the objective of education/training for 
civilian employees, the purpose of military training Is to adequately train, 
principally. Incoming personnel to assume specific jobs In military units. 
Characteristics of this training are as lollows: over 33 percent of all DOD 
military training Is designed to provide Initial orientation and lndoctrlnatl'>n; 
over 55 percent Is specialized skill training; and over 95 percent Is designed 
to provide new skills to participants. DOD offers over 7,000 different courses, 
ranging In length from five to twenty-five weeks. On any day of the year, an 
average of 214,000 people are In a formal training course, with many people 
attending more than one course In a given year. In FY 1978 the military 
provided about 214,000 person-years of training, representing approximately 1.5 
million people who received training during the year (U.S. DOD, 1981). 

Across the four military branches, over 90 percent of recruit training 
graduates go on to skill training schools. Many of the skills taught (about 90 
percent) are related very closely to civilian skills, such as communications. 
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medical services, food preparation, and maintenance and repair of vehicles and 
sophisticated electronic equipment. 

In addition to the military training cited above, It Is estimated that 
about 575,000 service people participate In the Voluntary Education Program, as 
part-time students during their free time at some 1,000 cooperating colleges and 
universities. Each branch of the military operates Its own programs, through 
cooperative arrangements with civilian schools, with 75 percent of tuition costs 
reimbursed by the military. There are also three major programs that are open 
to learners In all four branches of the military: (1) the Defense Activity for 
i^on-Tradltlonal Education Support (DANTES) administers several credlt-by- 
examlnatlon programs Including CLE ACT, SAT, and overseas GED and arranges for 
correspondence courses from civilian schools; (2) the Serviceman's Opportunity 
College (bOC) Is a network composed of some 360 two-year and four-year 
postsecondary Institutions that offers flexible residency and transfer policies 
to service personnel; and (3) the American Council on Education's Office of 
Educational Credit publishes the Guide to the Evaluation of Education Experience 
In the Armed Services , a three-volume series which has served for the last 35 
years as the standard reference work for educators for awarding credit for 
learning obtained In the military. Each of the branches also offers high school 
equivalency programs, and In 1975, 80,000 servicemen and women received diplomas 
through these programs. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ; Unfortunately, there are no 
aggregate data available on training and education activities for state and 
local government employees. An estimate of 1.2 million participants represents 
a conservative figure for In-house training of these employees (Goldstein, 
1984). On the state level, California, Texas, and New Jersey offer extensive 
programs to their employees (Smith, 1979). 
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On the local level, a 1975 survey of cities of over 10,000 population found 
that two-thirds of all cities operated training/education programs* Ninety 
percent provided on-the-job and specific skill development programs; 79 percent 
provided supervisory training; 40 percent offered programs In Interpersonal 
relations; and 31 percent had team-bulldlng programs* Seventy-three percent of 
the cities used a college or university to provide the education/training 
program^ while other major outside providers used Included state agencies, 
private consultants, and professional associations (Brown, 1976). 

B* Federal Employment and Training Programs * The federal government, 
through an array of employment and training programs, provides significant 
education and (re)tralnlng opportunities, particularly for the disadvantaged 
would-be worker and for the dislocated worker* These target groups Include 
displaced workers from declining Industries, older workers who have lost their 
jobs, low-n<rage workers, and workers In declining conmunltles - all those 
considered "^troubled workers In the labor market" (Freeman, 1981)* Most 
recently, federal programs for the unemployed and disadvantaged workers have 
Included: the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) and Its 
successor, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA); the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program; and the Trade Act of 1974* 

1* CETA: A total of 2*9 million people participated In work and training 
programs under CETA In FY 1981 (compared to 3*6 million participants In FY 
1980)* About 2,145,000 of these were first time participants, broken down as 
follows: 

652,000 under Title II B&C - Services for the disadvantaged; upgrading and 

retraining 

118,000 under Title II D - Transitional employment for the disadvantaged 
133,000 under Title III - Special national programs and activities 
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1,077,000 under Title IV - Youth programs 

118,000 under Title VI - Countercyclical public service employment 

74,000 under Title VII • Private Sector Initiative Program 

35,000 under Title VIII - Young Adult Conservation Corps 

It should be noted that the data do not separate out education and training 
and that the data for adults and youth are combined. We do know that the 
Private Sector Initiative Program (which survived under JTPA) served 117,000 
participants (66 percent of whom were age 22 or older) In FY 1981, with 
classroom training, the largest component, accounting for 54 percent of program 
expenditures and on-the-job training accounting for 20 percent of program 
expenditures (U.S. DOL, 1982). 

11. THE WIN PROGRAM: This program in designed to help welfare recipients 
find jobs and become self-supporting. Training is provided to those lacking job 
skllle. In FY 1981, 276,000 people, 72 percent of them women, participated in 
the work and training components of WIN, which included on-the-job training, 
public service employment. Institutional training, work experience, and job 
search training. 

ill. THE TRADE ACT OF 1974: This legislation specified that workers 
•^adversely affected" by increased imports of articles similar to those produced 
by the workers* firms (i.e., workers laid off due to decrease in sales or 
production) were entitled to adjustment assistance benefits. These benefits 
Include training and related services, where it is determined that suitable 
employment (which may include technical and professional employment) would be 
available if the worker received appropriate training. The Act goes on to 
specify that, wherever possible, such training should be provided on the job. 
According to Department of Labor figures, almost 1,600,000 workers filed 
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applications for employablllty services under the Act from April 1975 through 
September 1982 • Of these, approximately 441,000 applied for employment services 
and 48,155 entered training. Only 19,200 actually completed the training 
program. Types of training provided were similar to those provided under CETA, 
such as machine tool, welding, secretarial, electronics, clerical, LPN» etc. 
These training slots were approved by local employment service staff on an 
Individual referral basis and varied with labor market demands. Under the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, eligibility for trade adjustment 
assistance was tightened, with benefit recipients required to accept training or 
expand their job search beyond their home areas after the first eight weekr> of 
eligibility* Budet outlays were sharply reduced, and the numbers of 
participants declined d ramatlcally, from 573,200 certifications In 1980 to 
27,948 In 1981 and 15,473 In 1982, with a small upsurge In 1983 of 40,664 
workers certified (U.S. Department of Labor, 1984). 

In separate studies conducted by GAO, It was found that eligible apparel 
workers In Pennsylvania rarely sought training under the Act and that most New 
England workers covered by the Act received only Income maintenance; few 
benefitted from training. In general, it appears that only a small proportion 
of these eligible for training under the Trade Act of 1974 actually took 
advantage of this opportunity. "Obviously trade adjustment assistance has not 
demonstrated the exemplary virtues of training and retraining hoped for In 
facilitating shifts In labor and ouput to more competitive (or more productive) 
employments- (Stewart, 1980). 

C. Veterans Education . The Veterans Administration provides educational 
benefits to veterans and the children and spouses of veterans who died or were 
totally or permanently disabled as a result of their service. In FY 1982, 
778,000 veterans and 91,000 family members received educational benefits. Half 
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the benefits went for residential college-level studies, while remaining 
benefits were used for vocatlonal/tec' -leal training, correspondence courses, 
and other training. An additional 31,000 disabled veterans received training 
jnder a vocational rehabilitation program (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983). 

D. Agriculture Cooperative Extension Service . Since 1914, states and 
counties have worked cooperatively with the Extension Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to provide educational services under four program 
categories: agriculture and natural resources; home economics; 4-H youth; and 
community resource dev;.lopment. These programs are designed with the active 
involvement of local people, in an effort to reflect local priorities and needs. 
Priority targets in most states Include farmers and ranchers, agriculturally 
related businesses, farm and rural families, and rural communities. 

In general, rather than offering courses. Extension Service agents use 
intensive individual and group contact methods, supported by mass medl- 
approaches ro farmers and rural people, while mass media communication methods 
are most frequently used to serve urban consumers. More than 4,000 agricultural 
agents and almost 4,000 extension home economists, assisted by 5,200 area 
spe^Ullsts and 6,000 aides provided information to rural families in FY 1980. 
Extension staff, aid by about 500,000 volunteers, helped operate 4-H clubs and 
special Interest groups for young people. Extension staff also worked with 
local government officials on rural community resource development. Including 
analyses of community needs, program rcrategles, human services, leadership 
skills, and citizen participation. 

While there is no doubt that the Cooperative Extension Service provides a 
wide array of education and training services to rural America, in particular, 
it is almost impossible to determine the actual oumber of peuple who learn 
through the Service in any particular year. In FY 1980, the Service had: 33 
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million "clientele contacts" on farming and farm management; 30 million on home 
e^.onomlcsy family, and human development; 40 million on youth programs; and six 
million In comnunlty development (Goldstein, 1984). These figures Include 
multiple* contacts with the same Individual and brief, Infrequent contacts as 
well as those of a more conceatrated or lengthy duration* 

E. Other Federal Training * In addition to the programs noted above, the 
federal government also supports employment and training programs such as the 
Job Opportunities Program (through the Department of Commerce), on-the-job and 
Institutional training programs for American Indians (Department of Interior), 
educational programs for prison Inmates (Department of Justice), local 
recreation der tment programs, and National Park Service programs. The federal 
government also provides training for personnel In fields for which the 
government has a public responsibility, such as: pollution control, juvenile 
justice, maternal and child health care, and urban mass transportation 
management* No numbers are given for enrollments in these programs because t?ie 
goveri mentis major role in them is as a f under, not as the provider of 
instruction* 

5. Professional Associations 

Professional associations are composed of member practitioners within a 
particular occupational group and ate aime<* at advancing the Interests of the 
occupation as a whole as well as csnhancing the occupational competence of its 
Individual members* These associations are organized on a national, regional, 
state, or local basis and consist of such diverse memberships as engineers, real 
estate brokers, doctors, secretaries, and sociologists* They serve their 
members through meetings and conferences, professional publications, workshops, 
courses, and other educational activities* These activ^ :ies are almost always 
part-time and are usually paid for by the participants or their employers* 
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Unfortunately for our purposes, the 1978 NCES survey of participation In 
adult education did not separate out professional associations and labor 
organizations; they were combined Into one category. Therefore, the figure of 
790,000 participants In courses sponsored by "labor organization or professional 
association" put forth In the NCES survey does not allow for further breakdown, 
although It Is likely that the majority of courses were sponsored by 
professional associations. The survey did report that 60 percent of the 1.1 
million courses given In 1978 were of one week's duration or less and that the 
major fields of study were business, medicine and health, law, education, and 
engineering. 

Although there has been no comprehensive survey of the education and 
training opportunities offered by these various associations, we do know a 
little about some of the offerings. In 1977, for example, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers conducted a survey of the major engineering and 
technical societies In the United States and Canada. Elghty-slx percent 
Indicated continuing education programs were In operational, developmental, or 
planning stages. The societies reported that in 1977 approximately 1,100 
courses, generally one to three days in duration, were offered to about 30,000 
attendees, only 45 percent of whom were members of the sponsoring organization. 

The American Management Association is a major provider of education with 
its 7,500 lecturers and discussion leaders, and the provision of almost 100,000 
courses for management personnel in a recent year (Anderson et al., 1982). 

The American Banking Association also provides courses to its membei j 
site as well as by correspondence. 

Many of the courses offered by these professional associations and others 
ars accredited by the Council on Noncolleglate Continuing Education. 
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6. Labor Unions 

According to the Department of Labor, there are 224 national and 
International unions In the United States, Including professional and state 
associations that are categorized as trade unions. These organizations 
represent approximately 20 million workers, many of whom are Interested In 
obtaining further training and education and seek to do so either with the 
assistance or through the auspices of their local union. Approximately 600,000 
union members, or three percent of the total membership, are Involved In 
education and training through four major types of programs: 

I. APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS: Approximately 500,000 persons are enrolled 
as apprentices In Jointly operated labor -management programs. Almost 300,000 of 
these are registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training In the 
Department of Labor and rp-telve federal funding. Over half of the registered 
apprentices were In construction, one-seventh In the oetal trades, and one In 
ten In maintenance and repair trades. In addition to the registered 
apprentices, there are perhaps 200,000 appentlces In unregistered programs. 
Employers operating such programs My wish to avoid government Involvement (e.g. 
so as not to be subject to O.S.H.A. Inspections) or may not want to share 
program control with a union (and therefore have to pay union wages). 

II. UNION EDUCATION DEPARTMENT COURSES: Approximately 75,000 union 
members participate In courses pnd institutes made available by union education 
departments. Independent of ai. jchool or other outside institution. Most of 
these offerings are "tcol" courses, such as shop steward training, leadership 
training, and contract analysis designed to improve understanding of unionism 
and to help union members in their duties as shop stewards and union 
administrators. 
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111. LABOR STUDIES PROGRAMS: There are two types of labor studies 
programs: those offered through a university or college and those centers run 
by the unions themselves* There are forty-seven Institutions of higher 
education that offer a major or concentration In labor studies, as well as 
numerous part-time degree programs that have been developed together with the 
unions (Charner, 1980). In particular, unions are engaging In more and more 
cooperative ventures with community colleges* In a 1977 survey, 214 community 
colleges (or 41Z of those responding) Indicated that they had developed programs 
at the request of unions • These programs Included apprenticeship training, 
retraining and upgrading, and labor studies (Abbott, 1977). Among those unions 
actively promoting closer ties between local colleges and union members are the 
United Auto Workers, the AFL-CIO Education Department, the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, and the International Union of Operating Engineers. 

The labor studies centers run by the unions also offer both degree and 
"tool** courses to their membership. The degree programs, made possible through 
affiliations with accredited Institutions of higher education, are either In 
labor studies or liberal arts, with particular emphasis on labor-related Issues* 
Tuition Is generally free, as all of the union-operated labor studies centers are 
either sponsored or supported by union funds and offer programs designed 
exclusively for their members. Some of the better known centers Include the 
Walter and Mae Ileuther Family Education Center which offers education and 
training programs Independently of any Institution of higher education; the 
George Meany AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center which offers. In cooperation with 
Antloch College, an external degree program; and the College of New 
Rochelle/Dlstrlct Council 37 program (of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees) which "represents the first accredited four- 
year degree program on union premises In the history of America" (Shore, 1979). 
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Iv. NEGOTIATED TUITION-AID PLANS: Aboat 1,600,000 workers are covered 
annually under 198 negotiated tuitlon-ald plans In the United States (Charner et 
al, 1978). Under the terms of these plans, the company agrees to provide 
financial aid to employees In order to enable them to pursue courses offered on 
or off company or union facilities. The most coamon form of tultlon-ald Is 
tuition reimbursement or advancement, with the former predominating. These 
plans pay for all or part of the tuition and related costs for employee 
enrollment In education and training courses outside of the company. In the 
majority of these plans, the education or training must be Job-related, must be 
completed satisfactorily, and must not Involve time-off from the job. 

Another, less common form of tultlon-ald Is educational leave and leave of 
absence plans-. Educational leave Is provided to the worker to pursue education 
or training during working hours for a specified period, while leave of absence 
Is generally for an extended period of time. Paid educational level provides 
employeet part or all of their regular salary together with job security 

guarantees, while unpaid leave provides only job security and senorlty 
guarantees . 

A third form of tultlon-ald Is the training fund plan, under which 
employers set aside a specific amount of money per employee In a central fund to 
finance education and training opportunities for their employees. Usually 
administered by a board of trustees as part of an Industry-wide or area-wide 
effort, these funds are sometimes used to establish a training Institute. 
Occasionally, these funds are administered directly by the represented union, as 
in the case of AFSCME District Council #37 in New York City. 

The last, and least frequently available form of tuition-aid, is the 
scholarship and educational loan program which offers financial grants to 
workers for education and training costs; the loans must be repaid according to 
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a fixed schedule while the scholarships are outright grants. 

While tultlon-ald plans are generally available to a large number of 
workers and their families » only a very small percentage and number of workers 
are taking advantage of these plans* Those few studies examining worker 
participation rates have placed rates at between 3 percent and 5 percent, with 
significantly lower rates for blue-collar workers (Charner, 1980). More recent 
data Indicate **greatly Increased participation In employer tuition aid programs 
by lower- level employees" since 1979, when Section 127 of the tax code was 
Implemented, exempting employer tuition aid from employee Income tax. Now that 
Section 127 has expired, rates may well decline again (ASTD, 1984). 

In addition to the programs cited above, unions also provide training to 
their own employees, who number about 150,000 (U.S. DDL, July 1981). 

As the numbers of participants In labor studies and negotiated tultlon-ald 
programs have been Included In the figures of earlier sections (under 
postsecondary schools and private employers, respectively), only participants In 
apprenticeship programs and th'>6c^ programs provided by the unions alone are 
added here. This figure totals about 600,000 annually. 

7. Community Organlgatlons 

Millions of Americans are engaged In education and training through the 
many comiDunlty organizations In existence today. These groups Include: (1) 
churches and synagogues and their sponsored organizations which offer 
traditional adult education programs, personal and family living assistance, as 
well as services to specific groups (day-care, summer school, etc.); (2) 
multipurpose organizations such as libraries, Y*8, and racial/ethnic betterment 
organizations; (3) cultural/Intellectual groups such as historical societies, 
literary groups, theater groups, and college/university related associations; 
(4) personal improvement /awareness groups; (5) senior citizen groups; (6) youth 
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programs, such as Scouts and athletic groups; (7) recreation organizations; (8) 
political organizations; (9) social service groups, such as Red Cross; (10) 
clvlc/servlce clubs; and (II j fraternal/social groups. 

In 1972, the National Center for Education Statistics conducted an 
extensive survey of adult education In conmmnlty organizations. The categories 
of organizations Included: churches and other religious groups, serving 37 
percent of participants; Y*8 and the Red Cross, serving 28 percent; civic/ 
social service groups, serving 21 percent; and ci Itural and other. It was 
determined that about 66,770 (or 28.5%) of these organizations sponsored 14 
million courses of adult instruction serving almost 11 million participants 
(NCES, 1974). The vast majoilty of these courses dealt with subjects related to 
community Issues (3IZ), religion (30%), and personal and family living (20Z). 
While rellgous and avocatlonal courses predominate, some occupational training. 
In such areas as administrative assistant and janitorial services. Is available 
through these local organizations. 

8. Free Universities 

Originating as radical, counterculture alternatives to conventional college 
Instruction In the mld*l960's, the free universities grew from one In 1964 (at 
Berkeley) to 187 In I98I, with student registrations totalling 550,000 (NCES, 
1981). Although most of these Institutions are no longer "free," they are still 
committed to offering programs at the lowest possible charge. Based on the 
premise that "anyone can learn and anyone can teach," these Institutions (two^ 
thirds of which were founded after 1971) typically offer a wide range of courses 
of Interest to the comounlty-Dt* large with no grades, credits, or other formal 
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credentials Involved* Teachers are recruited » usually on a volunteer or part- 
time basis, courses and classroom locations are publicized through a catalog, 
and students are registered and charged a small fee at all but four of the free 
universities. About two^^thlrds of the free universities are based at 
conventional colleges or universities, with funds and space frequently donated 
by the respective student governments. The most frequently offered learning 
activities were: visual and performing arts (20Z), home economics (15%/, 
physical education and leisure studies (11%) » and engineering and engineering- 
related technology (11%)* 

In addition to the tree universities, the NCES stuay Identified 42 campus 
learning referral centers that served 21,480 students In 1978 as education 
brokers and learning networks for people seeking Information about teaching, 
skill training, and tutorial services. 

9. Correspondence Instruction 

Correspondence instruction refers to all Individual programs of education 
or training undertaken through the malls, whether on a strictly Individual basis 
or as part of Involvement In an Institutional setting (e.g. through a university 
extension division). Correspondence courses provide the opportunity for 
Individuals who either do not have access to formal education programs or who do 
not wish to participate In them to engage In self-directed programs of 
Instruction which may or may not result in some form of accreditation or 
certification. 

Correspondence learning occurs In all areas of life and cuts across the 
boundaries of education and training opportunities offered by other 
organizations discussed earlier. Among those groups making use of 
correspondence Instruction are colleges and universities, the federal government 
and the military, and professional and community organizations. Correspondence 
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courses offer these groups the means to serve a varied and far-flung membership 
who might otherwise be unable to participate In an organ . zed learning 
opportunity. Correspondence learning Is the sole method of Instruction used by 
a group of schools, providing noncolleglate, postsecondary Instruction, the 
-correspondence schools, - which are discussed In this section. The 
correspondence activities sponsored by other providers are discussed in the 
appropriate sections. 

The quality of correspondence schools varies greatly Some schools have 
been active for many years, have developed effective techniques of 
correspondence Instruction through experience, and have compiled good records 
for responsible educational practices. Other schools, however, have been highly 
promotional and have taken advantage of students by "promising wonderful job 
opportunities, getting their money, and then using shoddy Instructional methods 
that have resulted In high noncompletlon rates" (Goldstein, IS 84). 

In 1955, the National Home Stuoy Council established an accreditation 
commission to maintain set standards and to accredit those schools meeting the 
standards and other criteria. In 1978 the Council reported enrollments in 
member schools (excluding the military) totalled 499,000. More than 75 percent 
of these schools were proprietary schools or owned by companies that ran them as 
a sideline. The rest were private, non-profit institutions. The Council also 
deterained that, within the "typical" NHSC institution, the average student was 
between 25-34 years old; three out of every four students were male; and the 
courses offered (which typically took about twelve months to complete) had 
primarily vocational objectives. 

The majority of these schools specialize in only one subject, with very few 
offering a variegated curriculum. The largest numbers of students are enrolled 
in skilled trades, marketing, and distribution. 



10, Private Instruction 

The 1978 NCES survey found that 1,159,000 participants in adult eduction 
took 1.3 million courses from tutors or instructors, either by group instruction 
(872,000 courses) or on a one-to-cne basis (442,000 courses). Over 400,000 of 
these courses were in the performing and visual arts, 200,000 in sports, 
physical education, and leisure, 200,000 in engineering and related technologies 
while courses in home economics, health care sciences, and languages also 
attracted a large number of students. This option of private instruction is one 
that is frequently favored by older adult learners, who may be particularly 
hesitant to participate in a more formal, institutional learning situation with 
a majority of younger students, 

11. Other Providers 

In addition to the institutions described above, there are many others 
offering courses in adult education. The 1978 NCES survey included a category 
of -other providers", in which 1,779,000 participants, about 10 percent of the 
total, were enrolled taking 2,177,000 courses. This category includes "other 
schools- in which 909,000 of the courses were taken and "other" in which 
1,268,000 courses were taken. This latter category included any course that 
respondents felt did not fit elsewhere. 

This group includes correspondence schools, excluding correspondence 
courses given by university extension services; specialized schools such as 
schools of music, art, dance, medical and health specialities, cooking, 
religion, foreign languages, physical fitness and sports; and such institutions 
as Chautauqua, the Aspen (Colorado) Institute, and the Bread Loaf (Vermont) 
Writers* program (Goldstein, 1984). Fourteen percent of the courses taken from 
"other" providers were with the objective of getting a license or certificate, 
and five percent to get a college degree. The subjects most frequently taken 




Include medicine and public health, materials engineering, motor vehicles and 
other technology, physical education, sports. Instruction, languages, cooking 
and other home^maklng skills, and arts, 
12. Home Computers 

By the end of 1984, It Is estimated that a total of 11.5 million personal 
computers will have been purchased by schools and Individuals, Most of these 
computers represent the "lower end" of the market, with limited memory 
capability. It Is also estimated that consumers and schools will purchase 
6,787,00n units of educational software this year, the majority of which Is 
aimed at children under the age of 12 (Yakal, 1984), 

The use of computers In schools Is probably one of the main reasons for the 
popularity of home computers. Movement of software from the school to the home 
Is accelerating, although, again, aimed mainly at children. The Control Data 
Corporation, for example, now has more than 12,000 hours of courses ranging from 
Instruction In basic skills and computer literacy to educational games and 
advanced calculus. Control Data Is In the process of converting many of Its 
packages for use on personal computers, although In general school products are 
very seldom sold to the home market (Bateman, 1984), 

As far as educational software for the adult home market Is concerned, 
currently there Is little focus on this relatively small market. Best-selling 
software In this area Include: typing Instruction; programming Instruction; 
Introduction to computer products; and similar packages. There Is a small 
amount of "upscale** adult education marketing, aimed at the typically affluent 
owner of the home computer, consisting of such products as "Great Wines of 
America" or "How to Repair Your Car," although the graphics capability of most 
home computers Is not yet sophisticated enough to match the level of detail 
available through the more traditional print media. Such "how to" software will 



likely proliferate once the graphics capability of home computers Is enhanced 
(Wujclk, 1984). 

As far as quality control of educational software Is concerned, on the 
adult level there Is practically no source of evaluation except for magazine 
review* On the school software level, the National Education Association (NEA) 
has been working for over a year to provide some guidance In this area* NEA 
reviewers have been testing educational programs submitted by software authors 
and publishers* Those meeting NEA*s criteria are given an *'NEA Teacher 
Certified** stamp of approval and are Included In a catalog of approved software 
(Bateman and Darling, 1984). 

Thusfar, the adult education potential of the home computer has barely been 
tapped* There are a number of pilot efforts being conducted currently, however, 
that bear promise for expansion of the adult market* Telelearnlng Systems of 
California has been working with the Educational Testing Service (ETS) for the 
past year to develop competency-based software that will be made available to 
home computer owners either through outright purchase or by tying Into a network 
of schools affiliated with the project* Through this system, for example, an 
adult, working on his/her home computer, will be able to prepare for and take 
the College Level Examination Proficiency (CLEP) exams* Another example Is the 
National Education Company, a network of correspondence schools that are 
accessing the adult market via home computers (Wujclk, 1984)* Such electronic 
distribution networks will be getting Increasing attention from educational 
software producers, as the costs of owning a home computer decrease and as the 
capabilities of the home computer Increase* It Is to be hoped that as adult 
educational software proliferates, measures will be taken to evaluate the 
quality and utility of these programs for the adult learner* 
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III. PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Participation of adults In education and training programs has grown 
significantly In the past two decades. According to the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 8.27 million adults participated In education programs 
In 1957, with a participation rate of 7.6 percent. In 1981 the number of adult 
participants had Increased to 21.3 million, while the participation rate Jumped 
to 13 percent. In fact, in the three year period between l97o and 1981 alone, 
participation Increased by 17 percent from 18.0 million to 21.3 million adults. 

In order for program and policy proposals to be developed which respond to 
the needs of adults, a better understanding of the patterns of participation In 
adult education and training is needed. We begin by looking at participation 
in different subgroups of adults. Reasons for participation and nonpar tici- 
pation are then explored. 

A. The Demographics of Adult Participation^ 

In Table 1 participation rates for adult education for six time periods are 
presented. 



Table 1 

Adult Participation in Education 1957 - 1981 



Year 



Particij)ants 
(in thousands) 



Participation Rate 



1957 
1969 
1972 
1975 
1978 
1981 



8,270 
13,041 
15,734 
17,059 
18,200 
21,252 



8% 
10% 

m 

12% 
12% 
13% 



Source: NCES Reports and surveys 
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The table shows an Increase In the number of participants and percentage of 
participants from 8 million (8Z) In 1957 to over 21 million (13%) In 1981. 
Participation rates, however, have been relatively constant from 1969 with only 
a one percentage point Increase between each of the survey years except 1975-78 
when there was no Increase In rates* 

Age Is clearly related to partlclpafon In adult education. Table 2 shows 
the participation rates for different age groups of the adult population* 



Table 2 

Participation In Adult Education By Age: 1981 

Age Participants Participation Rate 

(In thousands) 



17-24 3,941 12% 

25-34 7,509 20% 

35-44 4,512 17% 

45-54 2,821 13% 

55-64 1,702 8% 

65 or older 768 3% 



Source: NCES, 1982. 



The highest participation rate Is found In the 25-34 year old group (20%) 
an^ the lowest rate In the 65 or older group (3%). In Table 3 trends over time 
are shown. For each age group the number of participants and the rates of 
participation have Increased between 1969 and 1981. Th<b Increase in 
partlclpa Ion rates Is particularly large for the two older age groups. Between 
1969 and xJ81 participation rates for 35-54 year olds Increased by 4.1 
percentage points and by 2.4 percentage points for adults 55 and older. Despite 
this Increase In rates for these two age groups, their proportion of the total 
group of participants has remained rt a constant 46 percent. 
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Table 3 

Participation In Ad> Education by Age: 
1969, J, 1981 



1969 



1975 1981 



Age 



Participants Rate 
(In thousands) Z 



Participants Rate Participants 
(In thousands) X (In thousands) 



Rate 
Z 



17-34 
35-54 
55 + 



6,956 
5,037 
1,048 



14.4 
11.0 
2.9 



8,644 
5,829 
1,627 



15.9 
12.7 
3.5 



11,450 
7,333 
2,470 



16.2 
15.1 
5.3 



Source: NCES Reports 



Race , like age. Is related to participation. In 1981, 13.8 percent of 
Whites participated Ir some form of adult education compared to 8.6 percent for 
Hlspanlcs and 7.8 percent for Blacks. Trends between 1969 and 1981 show a 
steady Increase In participation rates for Wiil«-e£ (10.2 percent in 1969, 12.1 
percent In 1975, and 14 percent In 1981) and a "U" shaped curve for BlacLs (7.8 
percent In 1969, 6.9 percent In 1975, and 7.8 percent In 1981). ^ ^^ia trend for 
Blacks Is explained. In part, by the sharp Increase In the percent of Blacks who 
were full-time students (and tnus not Included as adult education participants) 
between 1969 and 1975: 7.8 percent In 1969 and 9.2 percent In 1975. (In 1931 
the percentage of Black full-time students was also 9.2).^ 

In Table 4 we show the relation between participation and gender . Since 
1969, males have been fairly constant In their participation rates while females 
have steadily Increased. The difference of 2.2 percentage points favoring males 
in 1969 reverses by 1981 with almost 14 percent of females and 12.0 percent of 
males participating In adult education. Thus, while participation Is only 
slightly related to gender the trends show a steady increasu for females and a 
constant rate for males. 
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Table 4 

Participation In Adult Education by Gender: 
1969, 1975, 1981 



Gender 



Male 
Female 



1969 

Participants Rate 
(In thousards) X 



6,800 
6,241 



11.2 
9.0 



Source: NCES Reports 



1975 1981 
Participants Rate Participants Rate 
(In thousands) Z (In thousands) % 



8,027 
9,032 



11.7 
11.6 



9,359 
11,893 



12.0 
13.6 



Prior educational level Is one of the factors most strongly related to 
Participation In adult education. Edu atlon has been said to be addictive and 
the data on adult particlpai:lon In education would tend to confirm this. The 
more f on al education adults have, the more likely they are to participate In 
further' education. Table 5 clearly shows this relationship, with Increases In 
educational levels for each of the three survey years. 



Table 5 

Participation In Adult Education by Prior Educational Level; 

1969, 1975, 1981 

Prior 

Educational 1969 1975 1981 

Leve l Participants Rate Participants Rate Pa rticipants Rate 

(In thousands) 7, (In thousands) X (In thousands) X 



Less than 


1,985 


3.5 


1,756 


3.3 


2,059 


4.0 


High School 














High School 


5,067 


11 3 


6,396 


11.9 


6,998 


11.1 


1-3 Years' 


2,576 


16.6 


3,687 


17.6 


5,307 


19.6 


College 














4 or More 


3,413 


2/ ,0 


5,220 


28.3 


6,889 


28.1 



Years College 



Sourci*: NCES Reports 
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While participation rates have been relatively constant over time for each 
educ<>tlonal level group of adults, the overall rate of participation can be 
attributed to the Increased educational level of the population. That Is, 
because more people have higher levels of education and educational levels are 
directly related to participation in adult education, the overall Increase in 
participation rates is due to higher educational levels. Specifically, 46 
percent of participants in 1969 came from the two highest education groups; 
this increased to 52 percent in 1975 and 57 percent in 1981. 

Employment status is also related to participation in adult education. 
Table 6 presents data on this relationship for three time periods: 1969, 1975, 
and 1981. In 1981, almost 17 percent of employed adults participated in an 
education program, compared to 11.1 percent of those unemployed and 7.5 percent 
of those keeping house. The gap in participation rates between employed and 
unemployed adults has steadily Increased over time. In 1969, the difference in 
participation rates between employed and unemployed adults was less than three 
percentage points. By 1975 this had Increased to 4.6 percentage points, and in 
1981 the difference was almost six percentage points. Most of this difference 
is due to Increases in the rates of participation for the employed group. This 
difference may be due to a number of factors. First, employed persons may have 
more disposable income to spend on education than do persons who are unemployed. 
Second, employment based tuition assistance is available to many employed 
persons to help them pay for education or training. Finally, because of changes 
in technology and Job-skill requirements, many employed persons may be 
participating to maintain or upgrade Job skills which unemployed persons do not 
consider because they are not in the paid labor force. 
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Table 6 

Participation In Adult Education by Employment Status: 

1969, 1975, 1981 



Employment 
Status 



1969 

Participants Rate 
(In thout;ands) % 



Employed 
Unemployed 
Keeping House 



10,216 
245 
2,243 



13.4 
10.5 
6.5 



1975 1981 
Participants Rate Participants Rate 
(In thousands) X (in thousands) % 



12,782 
810 
2,705 



15.4 
10.8 
7.7 



16,798 
842 
2,397 



16.8 
11.1 
7.5 



Source: NCES Reports 



Income is found to be associated with participation. From Table 7 It can 
be seen that as Income Increases, so do rates of participation, from 6.8 percent 
for t' ose with Incomes of less than $10,000 to 18.4 percent for those who earn 
$25,000 or more. In terms of trends over time, this pattern has remained fairly 
constant with those In the higher Income groups participating at higher rates 
than those In lower Income groups. It Is unfortunate that the existing data do 
not look at constant dollar rates, because there are clearly more people In 1981 
who earn $25,000 or more than In 1969 or 1975. A larger proportion of 
participants come from the highest Income group In 1981 than In any other year 
(44 percent In 1981 compared to 15 percent In 1975 and 4 percent In 1969). This 
Is due to the fact that a higher proportion of the population falls Into this 
Income group In 1981 than In earlier years. 
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Table 7 

Participation In Adult Educ<itlon by Income: 
1969, 1975, 1981 





1969 




1975 




1981 




Income 


Participants 


Rate 


Participants 


Rate 


Participants 


Rate 




(In thousands) 


Z 


(In thousands) 


Z 


(In thousands) 


% 


Under 














$10,000 


5,479 


7.1 


4,?71 


7.8 


2,614 


6.8 


10,000 - 














14,999 


3,799 


11.7 


4,294 


12.9 


2,791 


13.1 


15,000 - 














24,999 


2,248 


13.2 


5,408 


15.9 


6,150 


14.2 


25,000 + 


516 


13.9 


2,372 


17.7 


8,961 


18.4 



Source: NCFS Reports 



Type of occupation Is also related to participation In adult education. As 
Table 8 shows, certain occupational groups have higher participation rates than 
other groups. Specifically, professional/technical (33. IZ), tnanagers (18.9%), 
sales (17.7%), and clerical (17.2%) occupations have higher rates than other 
occupations. If we group these occupations Into upper white collar 
(professional/ technical, managers, and administrators), lower white collar 
(sales and clerical), and blue collar, the differences In participation rates 
are even clearer. Over 27 percent of the upper white collar group participate 
compared to 17.3 percent for other white collar and 10.7 percent for blue collar 
workers. The more highly paid, highly skilled, and highly educated occupational 
groups (upper white collar) have considerably higher rates of participation than 
those groups which are lower paid, less skilled, and less educated. We assume 
that much of this difference Is due to the higher Income and educational levels 
of this group. 
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Table 8 

Participation In Adult Education by Occupation: 

1981 



Occupation 


Participants 


Rate 




(In thousands) 


Z 


Professional/Technical 


5,352 


33.1 


Managers and Administrators 


2,145 


18.9 


Sales 


1,132 


17.7 


Clerical 


3,193 


17.2 


Crafts and Kindred 


1,732 


13.4 


Operatives 


770 


7.2 


Transport Operatives 


274 


7.1 


Nonfarm Laborers 


342 


7.3 


Service 


1,703 


13.1 


Farmers 


186 


6.8 



Source: NCES, 1982 • 



Place of residence Is somewhat related to participation. Adults who live 
In metropolitan areas had a participation rate of 13.6 percent In 1981 compared 
to a rate of 11.2 percent for adults living In nonmetropolltan ar:*as« 

Region also seems to affect participation rates, with adults who live In 
the West participating at a much higher rate than others (17*6 percent for West, 
13.5 percent for North Central, 11.2 percent for South, and 10.3 percent for 
Northeast). 

A summary of the demographic patterns of the 21 million (13%) participants 
In adult education suggests the following: 

• Adults between 25 and 44 years old participate at a higher rate than 
younger or older adults. 

• Blacks and Hlspanlcs participate at lower rates than Whites. 

• Participation rates for females have Increased over the past decade 
and are now higher than the rate for males* 
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• Prior educational attainment Is the factor most closely related to 
participation. With every Increment In education, participation 
Increases. Over one In four adults with a college education or more 
participated In adult education In 1981. 

• Employed adults are more likely to participate than are unemployed 
adults or adults keeping house* 

• Income Is strongly related to participation. For each Increment In 
Income level, there Is a marked Increase in participation rates. In 
1981 almost 44 percent of participants earned $25,000 or more. 

• Adults In professional and managerial occupations participate at 
higher rates tl^an other white collar and blue collar occupational 
groups. 

• Adults living In the West participate at higher rates than those 
living in other parts of the country, while those from the Northeast 
have the lowest participation rates. 

B* The Reasons for Adult Participation in Education 

Above, we saw that White, well educated, higher Income, higher occupational 

status, 25 to 44 year old adults have the highest rates of participation in 

adult education. Here we examine the distribution of participants with respect 

to their reasons for participating and compare subgroups of adults whenever 

possible. 

The 21,252,000 adults who participated in adult education programs in 1981 
took a total of 37,381,000 courses. Generally, the reasons for adult 
participation in education fall into three broad categories: job or career; 
personal or social; and general education. In Table 9 the more specific reasons 
under each category are presented. 
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Table 9 

Rf^asons for Adult Participation In Education: 



Category 
Job or Career 



Personal or Social 



General Education 



Specific Reasons 

Learning new skill and knowledge to 
keep up with changing technology 
Improving skills for current job 
Promotion or Increase In Income 
Career advancement 
Career change 

Acquisition of credentials 

Union operation 

Consumerism 

Retirement 

Family living 

Better citizen 

Community activities 

Political awareness 

Volunteer work 

Hobbles 

Leisure 

Completion of an academic degree 
program (AA, BA, MA, or G£D) 
Acquisition of general knowledge 
Remedial learning or basic skills 



Sourc<2s: Barton and NIWL, 1982; Carp et al., 1974; Charner, 1980; Cross et 
al., 1974; Cross 1978, 1979, 1981; Goldstein, 1980, 1984; Lusterman, 
1977; NCES, 1978, 1982; Peterson and Associates, 1979; Shore, 1<>79; 
Shy, 1984. 



In order to assess the reasons for participation In adult education, three 
different but related measures are discussed* The first assesses the 
participant's main reason for taking a course* The second looks at the general 
subject-matter area the course was In, and the third determines If the course 
was taken to meet a degree, certificate, diploma, or license requirement. Table 
10 presents the reported main reason for taking courses for adult education 
participants In 1981. 
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Table 10 

Main Reason for Taking Course for 
Adult Education Participants: 
1981 



Numbef of Courses 

Main Reason Taken by Adult Participants Percent 

(In thousands) 

I. Job or Career (22,534) * (60.4) 

A. To get new job 4,398 11.8 

B. To advance In job 16,659 44.6 

C. Other job related 1,477 4.0 

II. Personal or Social (11,135) (29.9) 

A. Volunteer work 490 1.3 

B. Personal/social Interests 10,187 27.3 

C. American citizenship 60 .2 

D. Other 398 1.1 

III. General Education ( 3,603) ( 9.6) 



Category total In parentheses 
Source: NCES, 1982. 



Clearly, the job or career related and personal or social categories 
represent the primary reasons for participation In adult education. 

Looking at the types of courses taken shows that nearly half were In the 
fields of business (23Z), health care (11%)» and engineering (10%). Specific 
course breakdowns are presented In Table 11* 
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Table 11 
Type of Courses Taken by 
Participants In Adult Education: 
1981 



Type of Course Number Percent 

(In thousands) 



Agriculture 


499 


1.2 


Arts 


2,373 


6.3 


Business 


8,564 


22.9 


Education 


2,926 


7.8 


Engineering 


3,654 


9.8 


Health care 


3,99: 


10.7 


Health education 


1,150 


3.1 


Home economics 


1,245 


3.3 


Personal services 


713 


1.9 


Language and literature 


2,184 


5.8 


Life sciences 


1,205 


3.2 


Philosophy-religion 


2,606 


7.0 


Physical education 


2,377 


6.4 


Social sciences 


1,929 


5.2 


Interdisciplinary studies 


337 


.9 


Other 


1,678 


4.5 



Source: NCES, 1982. 



A third way of looking at the reasons for participation Is to assess the 
stated objectives for taking the course. Fifteen percent of the courses were 
taken to obtain or renew a license or certificate, 24 percent were taken for 
some school credit objective, anc the remaining 61 percent for some other 
objective. The specific breakdowns for the school credit and trade or 
professional objectives are provided In Table 12. 
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Table 12 

Objectives for Taking Courses by 
Participants In Adult Education: 
1981 

Objective Number Percent 

(In thousands) 

Elementary or high school diploma 1,017 2*7 

Vocational certificate/diploma 1,190 3.2 

Two-year college degree credit 2,204 5.9 

Four-year college degree credit 2,531 6.6 

Postgraduate or professional degree 1,974 5 3 

To obtain a license or certificate 2,584 6.9 

To rene * a license or certificate 2,835 7.6 

Other 22,852 61.1 

Source: NCES, 1982. 



In order to gain a better understanding of the reasons for participation, 
the main reason for taking courses Is looked at for specific types of courses 
and for different objectives In Table 13. 
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Table 13 

Main Reason for Taking Courses by Objectives 
and Type of Course for Adult Education 
Participants: 
1981 

(In Percentages) 

Main Reason 



Objective Job 


or Career 


Personal or Social 


General Education 


Elementary or high 


11.4 


21.3 


68.0 


school diploma 








Vocational certificate 


81.8 


6.6 


3.3 


diploma 








Two-year college degree 


63.7 


8.6 


25.9 


credit 








Four-year college degree 


49.6 


7.7 


41.9 


credit 








Postgraduate or 


84.4 


4,9 


10.4 


professional degree 








To obtain a license or 


89.5 


7.1 


3.3 


certificate 








To renew license or 


93.4 


5.2 


.8 


certificate 








Type of Course 








Agriculture 


67.5 


29.0 


3.8 


Arts 


19.2 


73.3 


7.1 


Business 


85.3 


7.1 


7.5 


Education 


69.3 


12.4 


17.7 


Engineering 


83.7 


10.9 


5.3 


Health care 


81.2 


15.6 


2.2 


Health education 


56.6 


39.2 


3.9 


Home economics 


14.1 


81.8 


4.0 


Personal services 


77.8 


20.1 


2.0 


Language and literature 


39.1 


36.9 


23.5 


Life sciences 


48.3 


13.1 


38.1 


Phi 1 OS ophy-r e 1 1 g 1 on 


31.1 


57.7 


10.9 


Physical education 


5.8 


92.6 


1.5 


Social sciences 


62.2 


16.0 


17.7 


Interdisciplinary studies 


28.5 


26.4 


23.4 


Other 


59.1 


34.9 


4.7 



Source: NCES, 1982. 



With regard to the objective for taking the course the table suggests the 
following; 

• elemsntary »:,d high school diploma courses are taken primarily for 
general education (68X) and to a lesser extent personal/social reasons 
(21Z); 

• vocational certificate/diploma courses are primarily taken for job or 
career reasons (82%); 

• two-year college diploma credit courses are taken for job or career 
(SAX) and to a lesser extent general education (26%) reasons; 

• job or career (50Z) and general education (42Z) are the main reasons 
for taking four-year college degree credit courses; 

• job or career is the primary reason (84Z) for taking postgraduate or 
professional degree courses; and 

• job or career is the main reason for taking courses to obtain a 
license (90%) or renew a license (93%). 

Clearly, most courses, regardless of the objective, are taken for job or 
career reat.. ns. Only elementary or high school diploma courses are not taken 
in at least half of the cases for job or career reasons. 

When the reason for taking different types of courses is looked at we see 
that most courses are taken for job or career reasons. Not one type of course 
Is taken for general education reasons in at least half the cases. Personal or 
social are the reasons for taking the course in at least half the cases for only 
four types of courses (art, home economics, philosophy-religion, and physical 
education). 

The table suggests that regardless of the objectives for taking a course or 
the type of course taken, most courses are taken for job or career reasons. 

Are there any differences in the reason for taking courses among different 
groups of adults? When reasons for participation are looked at comparinp 
different racial/ethnic, sex, age, and employment groups of adults, a number of 
interesting differences do emerge. Table 1/- presents the main reason for taking 
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courses for male and female participants In adult education* Males ^re more 
likely than females to be taking courses for job or career related reasons (69 
percent ve. 54 percent) walle a higher proportion of women (36Z) than men (21%) 
participate for personal or social reasons* Men ara more likely to take 
engineering/engineering technology courses (18 percent vs. 3 percent), and 
business courses (26 percent vs. 21 percent) while women more often take health 
care/sciences (13 percent vs. 8 percent), arts (8 percent vs. 4 percent), 
education (10 percent vs 6 percent), home economics (5 percen. vs. 1 percent), 
and physical education/leisure (8 percent vs. 4 percent) courses 



Table 14 

Main Reason for Taking Course for 
Male and Female Adult Education 
Participant-.: 
1981 

(Tn Percentages) 



Main Reason Male Female 

Job or Career 69.2 53.5 

Personal or Sc .lal 21.2 36.4 

General Education 9.3 9.9 

Not Psported .2 .4 

N (In thousands) 16,182 21,199 



Source: NCES, 1982. 



Differences In reasons for participating are also found among racial/ethnic 
groups. Specifically: 

• Blacks (62%) and Whites (61Z) are souewhat more likely than Hlspanlcs 
(53Z) to participate for job or career reasons; 

• a higher proportion of Hlspanlcs (33%) and Whites (30%) participate 
for personal or social reasons than do Black adults (21%); and 

• Blacks (17%) and to a lesser extent Hlspanlcs (13%) are more likely to 
participate for general education reasons than are White adults (9X). 
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In Table 15 the reason for taking courses for adults from different age 
groups Is presented. The table suggests that adults In the two oldest age 
groups (and particularly the oldest age group) are more likely than others to 
participate for personal or social reasons* Those adults in the youngest age 
group, on the other hand, are far more likely than others to participate for 
general education reasons, with those between 25 and 54 years old most likely to 
participate for job or career reasons. From these data we conclude that the 
reason for taking a course is related to age, with younger adults participating 
for general education ^reasons, middle-aged adults for job or career reasons, and 
older adults for personal or social reasons. The age factor would seem to be 
related to the individual's life or career stage. Specifically, younger adults 
who are still exploring career and life options would be inclined to take 
general education courses to help with this exploration and acquisition of 
general skills and knowledge. Middle-aged adults, who are in the middle of 
their careers or who are in career transition, ;7ould be more likely to take 
courses related to their current jobs or future jobs/careers. Older adults, who 
are considering retirement or leisure pursuits to accompany the end of their 
occupational careers, would be more likely to take courses for social or 
personal jf€:asonc* 



Table 15 

Main Reason for Taking Course by 
Age of Adult Education Prrticipants: 
1981 

(In Percentages) 



Main Reason 



Job or Career 
Personal or Social 
General Education 
Not Reported 
N (in thousands) 



17-24 


25-34 


Years 


Years 


52.8 


62.9 


26.8 


26.8 


20.2 


10.0 


.2 


.3 


6,784 


13,628 



Age 



35-44 
Ye»>ra 


45-54 
Years 


65.6 


65.1 


28.3 


28.6 


5.9 


£.0 


.2 


.3 


8,191 


4,780 



'^-64 65 years 

Years and over 

56.1 25.3 

39.7 68.5 
3.9 5.4 
.3 .8 

2,863 1,134 



Source: NC£S, 1982. 



Finally, we look to see If there are any differences In the reasons for 
taking courses among adults with different labor force status. The following was 
found: 

• employed adults (68X) and to a lesser extent unemployed adults (50%) 
were far more likely than those keeping house (19Z) to take courses for 
Job or career reasons; 

• a much higher proportion of adults who keep house (70Z) take courses for 
personal or social reasons than do unemployed (26Z) or employed adults 
(24Z); and 

• almost one-quarter of unemployed adults taking courses (23%) do so for 
general education reasons compared to ten percent of adults who keep 
house and eight percent of employed adults. 

To conclude this section on reasons for participation, the following 
observations seem reasonable. First, most adults report that they participate for 
Job or career reasons, most notably to advance In a Job. Second, a relatively 
large proportion of adults participate for personal or social reasons. This Is 
particularly true for women and older adults. Third, the highest percent of 
courses taken are business, health care, and engineering. Fourth, by far the 
highest proportion of adults take courses for o*,her than educational credit or 
licensure reasons. Fifth, males are more likely than females to take courses for 
Job or career related reasons. Sixth, younger adults are mere likely to take 
courses for general education reasons, middle-aged adults are more likely to take 
courses for Job or career related reasons, and older adults are more likely to 
take courses for personal or social reasons. 

C. The Reasons for Nonpartlclpatlon In Adult Education 
Just as there are many reasons for participating In education, there are a 
large number of reasons for rot participating. These reasons or barriers can be 
classified as follows: situational, social-psychological, and structural. The 
factors that fall under each category will be discussed, as well as differences 
among population subgroups. In Table 16 the specific factors under each category 
are presented. It Is Important to note at this time that there are no 
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national analyses of reasons for nonparticipation. NCES which looks at 
participation In adult education every three years do6s not ask the 144»578»000 
nonpartlclpants In adult education why they do not participate. The analysis In 
this section, therefore, relies on other studies that are locally or state based 
rather than national. 



Table 16 

Reasons For Adults Not Participating In Education 
Category Specific Reasons 

Situational Barriers • Costs 

• Lack of time 
Age 

Prior educational attainment 
Home responsibilities 
Job responsibilities 
Occupational status 
Level of Income 

Social-Psychological Barriers . Lack of confidence in ability 

Feeling too old 
Low self-concept 
Tired of school 
Lack of interest 

Fmily or friends don't like the idea 
Hesitate to seem too ambitious 

Structural Barriers . Course scheduling 

Work schedule 

• Lack of transportation 

• Inconvenient location of courses 

• Lack of relevant courses 
Financial support restrictions 
Too long to complete program 
Don't want to go full-time 
Too much red tape 

Lack of information on courses 

Lack of information on support assistance 

Inadequate counseling 

Sources; Barton and NIWL, 1982; Carp et al., 1974; Charner, 1980; Cross, 
1978, 1979, 1981; Cross et al., 1974; Peterson and Associates, 1979. 



Situational barriers are those factors which arise out of an individual's 
position in a family, workplace, or social group at a given time. Such factors 
are most often reported as barriers and, within this category, costs, lack of 
time, age, and level of education head the list. Cross (1978) in her review of 
state and local surveys estimates that about one-third of all adults report costs 
and lack of time as a barrier. Botsman (1975), in an earlier study of blue collar 
workers, foui:d 48 percent perceiving costs as a barrier and 31 percent perceiving 
time as a barrier to education. Carp et al. (1974) in their study of would-be 
learners'* found 53 percent reporting that costs and 46 percent reporting that lack 
of time were barriers to participation in education. 

In almost every study of adult participation in education, age, race, and 
prior education are found to be related to participation and thus in a negative 
sense act as barriers to participation. The relationships between participation 
in education and age, race, and previous educational attainment were shown earlier 
in this paper. We showed that participation rates increase as level of prior 
educational attainment increases, decrease as age increases, and are lower for 
Black adults. 

When demographic differences are looked at, the following factors emerge. 
Costs are problems for women, younger adults. Blacks, and those with less 
education. Lack of time, on the other hand, is a problem for men, middle-aged 
adults. Whites, and adults with higher levels of educational attainment. 

Befora turning the discussion to the next category of barriers, it is 
important that we highlight a potential problem with the measurement of barriers. 
Many situational factors may represei^r socially acceptable responses to "why a 
person does not participate in educational activities." Lack of time and money 
are both acceptable reasc for not participating, and it is not surprising that 
they rank high on the perceived barriers list. In one study (Wilcox et al., 
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1975), respondents were aske'^ to report barriers to their own learning and to 
speculate on why other adults did not participate. Lack of Interest was 
attributed to others (26 percent), but only 2 percent admitted that lack of 
Interest deterred their own participation. Costs, however, were a problem for 
respondents (18 percent) more than It was perceived as a problem for others (11 
percent). Social acceptability of situational factors may therefore be a response 
bias In surveys of this type. 

Related to this problem Is the fact that many who cite costs or time as 
barriers may have no Idea of the costs of various options or the time required for 
different programs or options. With the growth of free or low cost community 
colleges and adult basic education programs, cost may be an Imaginary rather than 
a real factor. Scheduling Is the most coimnon modification of education to 
accommodate the time needs of adult education participants. Evening and week-end 
colleges; short seminars, workshops, and courses; self- paced scheduling; and 
technologically delivered Instruction have helped to eliminate the time barrier 
for those adults who are aware of these options. Future surveys should look at 
knowledge of costs and time requirements to provide a sounder basis for assessing 
these two situational barriers. One analysis that does look at the cost factor In 
an Innovative way was done by Cross (1982). In looking at the Impact of 
Proposition 13 on California community colleges, she concludes that there Is 
'*llttle doubt that the dramatic reduction In public funding for education made a 
highly significant difference In adult education In California In the fall of 
1979- (1982:103). 

Soclal-psychologlca 1 barriers are those factors related to the attitudes and 
self-perceptions an Individual has or to the Influence of significant others 
(family, friends, etc.) on the actions of the Individual. Only small proportions 
of adults report such factors as barriers to their participation In education or 




training activities. Included in this category are lack of confidence in ability, 
feeling of being too old, lack of interest, and lack of support from family o** 
friends. Carp et al. (1974) found only 12 percent of their sample reporting lack 
of confidence and 17 percent who felt they were too old to begin. Botsman (1975), 
in his study of blue collar workers, reported 21 percent feeling too old to begin 
and 18 percent with a lack of confidence in ability. Finally, Charner et al. 
(1978) found 6.1 percent of unionized workers feeling they were too old and 8.8 
percent not wanting to take courses. Other factors that are mentioned as barriers 
which fall into this category include; "don't enjoy studying", "tired of school", 
"lack of interest", "friends or family don't like the idea", and "hesitate to seem 
too ambitious." Each of these other factors was reported as a reason by less 
than 10 percent of adult workers. Compared to the situational factors, these 
social-psychological factors are not perceived as barriers by a large group of 
adults. Only minor differences between groups of adults are reported for these 
factors. 

Women more frequently than men report that they feel they are too old to 
begin. Men, on the other hand, cite lack of confidence in ability more than 
women. Variation by age is found for lack of confidence in ability and feeling 
too old to begin, with younger adults more often reporting a lack of confidence 
and, not surprisingly, older adults more often feeling too old begin. Racial 
differences are found only for lack of confidence in ability, with a higher 
proportion of Blacks than Whites mentioning this as a barrier. Differences 
related to educational level show those with less education citing lack of 
confidence in ability more often than those with more education. 

As with the situational barriers, there are problems with measurement for 
this set of factors. Social-psychological barriers are opposite situational 
barriers in social acceptability, and response bias may result. The importance of 
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these factors is probably underestimated In surveys because they are less socially 
acceptable responses than are other reasons for nonpartlclpatlon. A second 
problem for determining the "real" Impact of social-psychological barriers Is 
methodological In natura. That Is, respondents who are not Interested In further 
education are often dropped from analyses or self-select themselves out by not 
responding to barrier questions. The remaining group Is considered "potential** 
learners. Potential learners are probably less affected by social-psychological 
factors than those adults who say they have no further Interest In education. 

Structural barriers are policies and practices of organizations that overtly 
or subtly exclude or discourage adults fron participating In learning activities. 
These factors fall between situational and social-psychological barriers In the 
proportion of adults reporting such factors as deterring their participation. 

The array of structural factors can be grouped under the following areas: 
scheduling problems (couise and work); location and transportation problems; lack 
of courses or relevancy of courses; procedural problems (red tape, credlv. 
admission, full-time); and Information/counseling problems. Of these factors, 
location, scheduling, and lack of courses are most often mentioned as barriers 
with few differences between subgroups of adults. Cross (1978), In a review of 
studies of the needs and attitudes of adult learners, found that generally one- 
fourth of all survey respondents reported these as barriers to their 
participation. 

Lack of Information has been found to be a factor affecting participation by 
relatively fewer respondents (Cross, 1978). Carp et al. (1974) found only 10 
percent of would be learners reporting lack of Information as a barrier. When 
different groups of workers are looked at, however, the findings differ. Lack of 
Information was cited by 18 percent of blue collar workers (Botsman, 1975), and 
42.6 percent of unionized workers (Charner et al., 1978). In one study that asked 
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about counseling, 50*7 percent felt they did not receive enough counseling about 
available courses or whether they were qualified to take them (Charner et al*, 
1978), 

Despite the fact that between 10 and 40 percent of adults cite lack of 
Information as a barrier. It may be even more critical than reported because many 
of the other structural problems may ultimately be due to lack of Information 
about the options that do exist* Information does seem to be a bigger problem for 
adults with lower levels of education and those who are In lower status 
occupations* 

What do the patterns of participation (and non participation) suggest about 
the ability of the education/ training system ^o serve the needs of adults seeking 
further education and training for career transitions? The demographic patterns 
suggest that young, vniite, well educated, higher Income, higher occupational 
status, employed adults have the highest rates of participation In adult education 
programs* When reasons for nonpartlclpatlon ar< assessed, these are found to be 
related to socioeconomic status, race, and prior educational attainments 
(particularly those related to fears: motivation, costs, and Information)* And, 
at the same time, the main reasons for participating are most often related to 
occupational mobility or personal/social development* The patterns of adult 
participation 1p education, then» would suggest that the education/training system 
Is not adequately serving the career transition needs of those adults In most 
need* In fact. If those adults who do pr*rtlclpate meet their objectives, then the 
gap between the "haves" (who tend to bft participants) and the "have nets" (who 
tend CO b^ nonpartlclpants) will widen and make It that much more difficult for 
the education/ training system to meet the needs of adults (the "have nots") 
seeking Job and career changes* 
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IV. ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS: AN ASSESSMENT OF THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 



In Section II of this paper It was shown that the number and diversity of 
education and training programs for adults have been Increasing and In Section 
III we documented the Increasing numbers of adults participating fn these 
programs. But^ how effective are these programs In overcoming barriers to 
participation and Increasing access for the adult "^have nots"* seeking Job and 
career changes? In this section a number of education and training programs are 
examined In an attempt to determine those factors that are related to program 
success. 

We begin by looking at a number of programs that have been developed to 
serve the needs of adults seeking further education and training for career 
transitions. Where possible the effectiveness of these education and training 
programs for preparing adults for new Jobs and careers will be assessed and 
dlf^rent approaches compared. Common program themes then will be Identified , 
followed by an analysis of the critical program components that effectively 
respond to the problems/barriers faced by adults. 

There have been few analyses of the effectiveness of various kinds of 
education and training programs* '^he literature of college Impacts looks at the 
effects of college on a wide Array of at Itudes and behaviors. Beginning with 
Newcomb*s (1943) classic study of Personality and Social Change through the 
ongoing studies o^ Alexander Astia end his colleagues In the Higher Education 
Program at UCLA, these analyses have focused on traditional college students* 
Studies of adult participation in education^ most notably the trl-^annual studies 
of NCES^ have not assessed the effectiveness of various programs In terms of 
participant outcomes* The evaluations that do exist have been piecemeal and 
tend to look at short term outcomes In terms of social stai is^ Income, and 
occupational attainments* They have not focused on the ability of these 
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programB to overcome the Carriers faced by adults, on differences among 
population subgroups served, or on longer term Impacts. Because of the paucity 
of data, It Is not possible to assess the Impact of different Institutions or 
programs on Job or career related outcomes for adults. Rather ve must rely on 
an examination of a number of specific programs and try to generalize to the 
broader arena. The programs we have selected for examination are examples of 
the types of programs that have been developed to serve adults seeking further 
education and training for career transitions. The criteria for selection of 
the programs are as follows: 

1. Address multiple barriers. 

2. Use Innovative approache. to serve adults. 

3. Serve special populations of adults not usually served by traditional 
Institutions or programs. 

4. Involve businesses or the community. 

The prcTfeiams being examined are relatively new, and long term, hard 
evaluation data do not exist. Our purpose In looking at them 1g to assess their 
ability to overcome barriers to participation that are faced by the adult 
population being served. They serve as examples of strategies that can be 
adapted or adopted In other settings to meet the education and training needs of 
adults. 

A. Assessing Adult Education and Training Programs 

In the past two decades, and particularly In the last four to eight years, 
the numbers of adult p.'^rtlclpants In education and training programs have grown 
at an unprecedented rate from 8.3 million In 1957 f.o over 21 million In 1981. 
These adults have participated In education and training programs ranging from 
literacy programs for Illiterate adults and speakers of other languages, to 
retraining programs for displaced workers, to entrepreneurshlp pirograms for 
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Individuals Interested In small businesses. In looking at the effectiveness of 
a small sample of these programs the focus Is on overcoming barriers to training 
and reemployment, that Is, the analysis pays particular attention to programs 
that have been developed for j.lsplaced workers or other adults who may need 
education or training to make Job or career transitions. Three sample progr^ s 
will be analyzed and two never efforts described. The three programs that vlJl 
be analyzed are: 

1. The Intensive In-Plar.t Technician Training Model 

2. The Grass Roots Computer Literacy for Rural Adults Project 

3. The Postsecondary Adult Literacy Education Project 
The two programs that will be described are: 

4. The Cascade Business Development Center 

5. The UAW-General Motors Joint Skill Development and Training Program 

The examination of these programs will look, where possible, at the 
following Issues: 

1. Vniat are the goals of the program? 

2. What barriers to participation are addressed by the program? 

3. vniat Is the client group served by the program? 

4. vn-.at training or services are provided? 

5. What pedagogical approaches are used? 

6. What Is the Impact of the program on placement Into new jobs. 
Increased responsibilities, job advancement, wages, and skills? 

7. What are the weaknesses or problems with the program? 

8. Have carriers been overcome? 
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Before beginning this assessment of program effectiveness, two critical 
points oust be made. First, the number of "hard" evaluations of these programs 
has been very limited. Many of these programs are new and still In their 
developmental stages while others had no evaluation component built In. Where 
"hard data" do not exist. Impressions and other "soft" Information will be used 
for the assessment. Second, the programs that are reviewed are representative 
of adult education and training programs and should not be considered lo be the 
universe of the programs In this area. 
1. Intensive In - Plant Technician Training Model 

Program Operator; Rio Salado Comnunlty College (AZ). 

Program Goals; The Intensive In-Plant Technician Training Model has two 
primary goals. The first Is to train technicians to respond to the needs of 
local Industry. The second is to provide a means of upward mobility for women 
and minorities who did not have the opportunity for advancement or postsecondary 
education and training. 

In the fall of 1981 this one-year Associate of Science degree program, 
delivered at the workplaces, was devaloped to provide upward mobility 
opportunities to women anu minority assembly line workers in the electronics 
industry. These groups had not had opportunities for advancement In the 
industry and they had little opportunity for participation in postsecondary 
education or training. Traditionally technicians in this indu-.ry have been men 
while women have tended to fill the lar^ks of tue assembly line. The objective 
W9S to Tiiove moie women into technician positions. 

Bay lers Addressed ; The program addresses a number of situational, social- 
psychological structural barriers. 

SITUATIOJJ/J.; Costs - for the program are c. ered by the company who pays 
tuition, bojks, and salaries of participating employees; Time - participants are 
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full-time students while collecting their full salaries; Job responsibilities - 
participants are not responsible for performing any Job duties while they are 
students. 

SOCIAL -PSYCHOLOGICAL: Lack of confidence - tutorial assistance Is avail- 
able to participants as Is group and Individual counseling. 

STRUCTURAL: Course scheduling - all courses are offered during regular 
work houre; Location - all courses are offered at the worksite; Lack of relevant 
courses - all courses are part of a degree program In technician training; 
Length of program - the program is one-year In length; Lack of Information - all 
eligible employees receive Information on the program; Lack of counseling - both 
Individual and group counseling Is offered. 

Client Group Served : The program Is aimed at women anc minority assembly 
line workers In the electronics Industry who have not had the opportunity to 
advance In the Industry. One-hundred thirty Individuals have participated In 
the program over two years. 

Training and Servlcet" Provided : The traiiilng and services provided are 
those neces3ary to meet the requirements for an Associate of Science degree for 
either an electrical technician or senii-cunductor technician. Normally a two- 
year degree program, the 64 credit program has been compressed into one year. 

*:e curriculum which was developed jointly by the college and the Industry is 
competency-based with highly concentrated courses. By competency-based the 
program means courses that have been developed with a standard description, 
specific objectives, and a set of specific activities to meet these objectives. 
Each participant is tested to assess his/her competence (ability to meet the 
objectives). Courses are concentrated in a short time period of 5 weeks witn 
clasjes meeting for 3 1/2 to A hours five days per week. The courses meet for 
the same number of hours as traditional programs but are concentrated in four 
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•reeks as opposed to 16-18 weeks* 

The i allowing courses comprise the program with all students required to 
tako all courses* 



• 


One week orientation covering career 


• Introduction to Algebra 




awareness and career lievelopment 


• Math for TechnlclAns 


• 


Economics 


• Freshman Ensllsh 


• 


D.C. Theory-Introduction to 


• General Psychology 




Electronics I 


• A.C Theory - Introduction to 


• 


Speech 


Electronics II 


• 


Stress Management 


• Circuit Analyses 


• 


Drafting 


• Coaceptual Physics 


• 


Active Circuits I 


• Active Circuits II 


• 


Integrated Clrci"*cs 


• Pulse Circuits 


• 


Instrumentation 


• Microwave UHV/RF 


• 


Digital and Logic Circuits 


• Solid State Devices 




In addition seminars are given the 


following : microprocessing; 



soldering; experimental design; psychology of 'janagement; and resume writing. 
Flnall) , all pai'^ xlparts take part In on-the-job training cooperative work 
experience when the: actually work at technician jobs In the plant. 

A number of services are also provided to participants. A counselor from 
the college Is available at the worksite one day per week for Individual 
counseling. A group counseling session also Is required once per week. 

The industry provides the students *or the program from the ranks of Its 
assemble line employees. The company pays the employee's salary for the e itlre 
year of the program In addition to all applicable tuition and book costs. The 
company also has provided a Technical Training Center at the worksite consisting 
of two classrooms (for Instruction) and 18 lab stations (for Instruction and 
practice). A full-time director » lab technician, and secretary are also 
provided by the company. The cost for the program runs at about $18,0% per 
student. This Includes student salaries but not facility and staff costs. 

Pedogoglcal Approach : All students go through the program together. Each 
class consists of about 26 students who i<^aln together for all classes 
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throughout the year. The group forms a support system for each participant. 
The courses are all very concentrated with Instruction com' ilng lecture and 
hands-on experience* Computer Assisted Instruction Is usea only for tutorial 
assistance .n electronics areas. 

Program Impact ; Ninety-eight percent of participants completed the program 
and 95 percent of the participants were promoted to either electronic technician 
or proceps technician positions In the company. All placements are done through 
a job pjstlng p^-ocess, and placement In technician positions was not guaranteed. 
Each program completer applied for an available po8ltlon(s) anJ competed with 
others (non-part Iclpants) for the posltlon(s). The average salary Increase 
after program completion was approxlmat«^ly $2.00 per hour from $8.23 per hour as 
an assembly line worker to $10.00 per hour as a starting technician. In 
addition to the promotion from the assembly line to a professional level 
pi.3ltlon with resulting raise In salary, the participants have an Increased 
understanding and appreciation for the role of education an'* training In their 
lives. The support group of the participants has continued after the program 
was completed. Through the counseling and Instructional approach, the project 
fostered a network of employees that helped one another In classes and supported 
one another throughout the program and Into their new professional level jobs. 

Weaknesses ; The weaknesses of the progran* center on a number of factors. 
First it Is dlf'.icult to find companies that are willing to Inv- ^t the time, 
inoney, and facilities that are necessary for the successful operation of this 
type of program. iSecond, It Is difficult to find part-time elert'-onlcs faculty 
to teach In a day-time program. Most electronics faculty come from the Industry 
and It Is diff ic r to find persons who can work during the day because they 
often hold d u a full-time job In the Industry. Finally, It la difficult for 
some workers to complete all coursed In one year and digest and absorb all the 
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Information and skills being taught. 

Overcoming Barrier s: This model project has been successful at overcoming 
a wide array of barriers. Beceuse all participant costs are covered by the 
company and salaries are maintained, employees do not suffer any financial 
burden. By offering the program on f full-time basis at the worksite to 
employees who are on payroll, the time factor Is overcome as a barrier. Job 
responsibilities are eliminated (but not salary) while the participants are part 
of the program so this does not act as a barrier. The tutorials, support group, 
and counseling help participants overcome any lack of confidence they may have, 
because all courses are offered during regular work hours there are no 
scheduling problems. The short-duration and concentration may remain a problem 
for some participants. All courses are relevant to the jobs being prepared for 
and the l;:ngth of the program allows participants to complete It in one year* 
The one-year duration, however, may be too Intense for some participants. 
Information on the program and counseling are provided to all participants so 
these are no longer problems « 

The Intensive In-Plant Technician Training Model offers an c sample pf a 
training program chat has adapted to the needs of an industry and a specific 
group of employees who could not otherwise participate in such a program. This 
program offers training to a population group which does not seem to be 
adequately served by the more traditional adult education and training 
institution'* discussed in Section H of this paper, a population group which 
would be considered the "have nots" in the analysis of patterns of participation 
that was presented in Section III. It is a program that offers opportunity for 
upward mobility and a college degree for a population of low skilled, low 
educated minorities and women. 
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2. Grass Roots Computer Literacy for Rural Adults Project 

Program Operator ; University of Idaho Cooperative Extension. 
Program Goals : The Grass Roots Computer Llter'^cy for Rural Adults Project, 
started In the fall of 1983, has two goals: The first Is to design, test, and 
evaluate a curriculum to teach computer literacy to rural adults. By computer 
literacy, the project means the ability to understand simple computers and to be 
able to use mini and micro computers In work or home settings. The project 
recognizes that a number of factors are affecting rural adults Including: 1) 
r^pld automation of extractive Industries (fanning, lumbering, mining) has 
created a situation of structural unemployment In rural coununltles; 2) job 
opportunities In many areas require computer skills that rural adults T^-^.k; and 
3) existing computer training programs do not recognize that adult learners need 
to acquire readiness skills before they can become computer literate. An 
Increasing number of jobs In the rural communities of Idaho are requiring basic 
computer literacy skills. Computerized lumber mills are being built and 
bookkeeping for farming Is relying on computers to an Increasing extent* The 
rural banking Industry as veil as local government and county extension also are 
using computers to a growing extent. Finally, more and more small businesses In 
these rural areas are using computers for the delivery of goods and services. 
Through advisory groups consisting of comnunlty people, small business people, 
farmers, and homemakers, the project concluded that there Is a dramatic Increa&e 
In the number of jobs requiring ccuputers and a dearth of training opportunities 
available to rural adults for computet literacy. 

The second goal Is to develop a delivery system that Is appropriate for 
teaching In rural communities. In '^.^llverlng the curriculum the project 
recognized the necessity of Incorporating rural values and exerlences* 
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Barriers Addressed ; This project focuses on a number of situational and 
structural barriers. 

SITUATIONAL: Costs - there are no costs to the participants In the 
program. These are covered through a grant to the University from the Fund 2 or 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education; Time - courses are offered In the 
evening at high schools In the rural communities; Home responsibilities - 
courses are offered at times when participants can attend. Also courses last 
for four weeks (two evenings per week) which makes attendance easier. 

SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL: Lack of confidence - courses are designed to build 
sell esteem. Outreach efforts focus on local needs and face-to-face 
interactions. 

STRUCTURAL BARRIERS: Course scheduling - classes are offered In four-week 
blocks two evenings per weak to coincide with work and home schedules; Location 
- all classes are offered In local school district high schools; Lack of 
relevant courses - all courses are related to Introduction to computers and 
computer applications; Length of program - the program Is of short duration 
focusing solely on computer literacy; Lack of Inforutlon - local personr are 
informed about the program through cooperative extension and other information 
sources that are relevant to rural adults. 

Client Group Served : The program is aimed at adults in rural communities 
who have not had the opportunity for computer training through existing 
extension or adult basic education programs. The majority of the participants 
served by the program ale raral women » less than half of whoa are displaced 
homevorkers. Three of the initial group are farm women. The first course 
offering (Summer » 1984) had an enrollment of 24 individuals in two classes. 

Training and Services Provided : The eight session (two night a per week) 
course covers introduction to computers and computer literacy. A math readiness 
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component Is Included which covers math concepts , problem solving , and 
manipulation skills • A language readiness curriculum Is available that focuses 
on logical thinking and the communication skills Involved in Information 
processing. 

Referral services also are available to participants. These services 
Include Information on specialists In particular job or service areas (farmln)?, 
lumber^ banking, etc.). Information on job training (more advanced) also Is 
made available to participants. 

Pedogoglcal Approach ; A cooperative community based system of deliver/ has 
been developed for the program. The system Involves participation by community 
people^ small business persons, farmers, and homemakers in the delivery of the 
progras? to rural adults. The curricula developed by the project recognize fhe 
value and Importance of rural life and use them In developing course content* 
The program conforms to the schedules and practices of rural family and 
community life. The project recognizes the need to build self esteem as an aid 
to learning and uses the skill building activities to Increase basic skill 
levels and self confidence. The courses are designed with two principles In 
mind. First, adults learn better by doing than by seeing or listening and 
Instruction allows for practice and hands-on experience. Second, interaction 
among peers is an effective context for learning. Participants are encouraged 
to share feelings and successes by teaching each other and by encouraging and 
facilitating ideas to be exchanged. The courses are delivered by a network of 
supervised peer teachers. These peer teachers are selected by local advisory 
committees and trained by project staff to recruit students and teach the 
course. Classes are kept small (12 per class) to allow for group interaction 
and discussion. 




Access to computers has been easier than anticipated* The project has 
access to the computers In the school districts and the University's extension 
computer system. Participants are learning on Apples, Commodores, and Radio 
Shack micro computers. 

Program Impact ; All of the program participants have become computer 
literate. The program is not yet completed so placement rates (in jobs) are not 
available. While still in its early stages, the project not only has helped 
adult women to become computer literate but also has helped them improve their 
basic math and literacy skills. In addition, the project has helped these women 
understand the role that the computer can play in their lives and in their 
communities. The delivery system with its peer teaching also has been well 
received by participants in the project. 

Project costs liave run proximately $120,000 per year including course 
des <»lopment, peer teacher training, outreach, and delivery. While rural adults 
in Idaho are able to gain clerical skills through other extension courses, there 
have been no programs in computer literacy available to this population. This 
computer literacy project is a first step for rural adults who aay seek 
additional vocational training on Jobs that require computer skills* 

Pro gram Weaknesses ; The program has a number of smaxl weakiiesses. The 
first centers on the lack of availability of relevant computer soft-icare. While 
computers are available, software that is relevant to the lives and jobs of 
rural adults have been hard to find. These have to be developed by the project 
Itself. A second potential %ieakness is the transport ability of i:he program. 
Because the project is being developed for a specific population Df rural adults 
in Idaho, it may be difficult to transport it to other settings. A final 
weakness which is also a strength of the project la rhe heavy reliance on local 
people in the planning and delivery of the project. While this iiivolvement 
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gives ownership to the local comnunlty and encourages participation. It has 
caused the development to be slower than anticipated. The need to Include local 
people takes time both In terms of sr.hedullng and In explaining ccnnponents, 
delivery strategies , and course content. The time has heen vorthwnlle, however, 
In terms of participation and program success as determined by the barriers to 
participation that have been overcome by the project. 

Overcoming Barriers ; A wide array of barriers to participation by rural 
adults have been addressed by the project. Because there are no costs to 
participants, this barrier has been overcome* The time factor has been handled 
by offering classes in the early evening in local high schools and by offering 
the courses in eight sessions over a four-nreek period. This has also helped 
participants maintain their home responsibilities because the classes do not 
require participants to spend a great deal of time away from home. 

The project is sensitive to the self esteen and lack of confidence problems 
faced by rural adults and builds self esteem as an aid o learning through the 
use of skill building activities and peer teachers. Scheduling is not a problem 
because classes are offered twice a week for four weeks in the early evening 
when these people are free to take elapses. The classes all focus on one topic 
(computer literacy) and are made relevant by using rural values and lifestyles 
as the vehicle for course contfnt. While still small in terms of numbers of 
rural adults served » the project has been well received and Interest is growing. 
3. Postsecondary Adult Literacy Education Project 

Program Operator : Center for Adult Education, West Virginia Insttti.'te of 
Technology. 

Program Goals : The primary g:>al of this program is to teach basic literacy 
skills to aJults who are functionally illiterate despite the fact they have high 
school diplomas « Many adults in West Virginia are unable to understand union 
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contracts, college registration forms, contract ne^^otl^tlons, or local newspaper 
articles and are unable to write short, simple articles for newsletters. They 
lack basic reading, writing, and literacy skills even through they have 
completed a high school education. The Postsecondary Education Adult Literacy 
Project, which began In the Fall of 1983, Is aimed at teaching these skills 
through a Language Experience Approach that uses materials that are relevant to 
the Individual (union contract, welfare regulations, or newsletters) as the text 
or courseware for literacy training. Unlike many other adult projects, this one 
is based on the belief that the Issue or message Is what drives the worker or 
adult to learn to read or write. Rather than literacy for literacy's sake, the 
project empowers people by providing literacy skills and training for their own 
^oals In their com&unltles and workplaces. The project relies on "adult 
adjuncts" and "peer pairing" to deliver the program which Is offered In rural 
communities, at union halls, and In prisons. The curriculum Is experiential and 
learner-generated and the method of Instruction relies on the Issues as the 
delivery force behind the desire to learn. 

Barriers Addressed : This project addresses a number of speclfl 
situational, social-psychological, and structural barriers. 

SITUATIONAL: Costs - theie are no costs to participants. All costs are 
covered by a grant to the Institute from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education and other state sources; Tlae - courses are of short 
duration and are offered at convenient times for participants; Prior education 
- the courses are geared to the functionally Illiterate adult and recruitment Is 
done locally through organizations the participants are part of; Occupational 
status - many of (he participants are unemployed or la'^.d-off union workers and 
the program is specifically geared to their needs, both educational and day-to- 
day. 




SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL: l^ck of confidence - course content Is community or 
work based and reflects the Individual needs of participants for literacy and 
Information; Low^self^concept - participants are learning literacy skills 
through materials that they are familiar with and understand. 

STRUCTURAL: Course scheduling - classes are scheduled at times that are 
convenient to participants and are of shore duration; Location - courses are 
offered In the local community at union halls, prisons, or In connuulty 
organizations; Lack of relevant courses *- courses are all related to basic 
literacy and use relevant materials to generate course conC'ent: Lack of 
Information - Information on courses Is made available through community groups 
that participants are part of; Inadequate counseling - counseling Is built Into 
the program. 

Client Group Served : The program Is aimed at adults from organized labor, 
prisons, and community organizations who have high school diplomas but vho are 
nonetheless functionally Illiterate. Almost 200 adults participated In the 
piogram In Its first year. These adults are not served by traditional GED 
programs because they are already high school graduates and the voluntary adult 
literacy programs are only In the larger cities In the state. These literacy 
efforts do not reach the rural communities where most West Virginians live* 
This literacy program Is therefore filling a gap for a population of adults that 
has not been adequately served by other literacy efforts. Most of the 
participants are In a state of flux. They are unemployed and no longer part of 
a union. Most of the male participants are former United Mine Workers of 
America members while the female participants come from textile and other unions 
or have not been employed for long periods of time* 

Training and Services Provided : All courses are in basic literacy and meet 
once a week for four to five weeks for three hours. Basic reading, writing, and 
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literacy are taught using materials that are relevant to the dally lives of the 
participants. These iraterlals Include: manuals, welfare department 
regulatlous, union contracts, organizational newsletters, welfare guides, local 
newspapcr<i, and court decisions. In addition, creative writing Is used as a 
tool for literacy training for certain groups of participants, most notably 
prisoners. The course curricula are generated by the partlclpancs, based on 
their Interests and needs. The faculty use these "daily-use" materials to teach 
the literacy skills to participants. 

Counseling also is provided to those participants who enter the "ladder 
program." The ladder program moves people from these adult literacy courses 
into a Board of Regents degree program which grants credit for prior life 
experiences. The counseling helps some of the participants to put together a 
personal portfolio of their lives which is evaluated for credit toward a degree. 
These individuals can then cake credit courses in the Labor School to complete 
their degree requirements. The Ladder program helps people climb from these 
non-credit literacy courses into a degree program that recognizes life 
experiences for credit toward the degree. 

All courses that are part of the adult literacy program are offered off- 
campus in union halls, prlson^s &nd convunity organizations (welfare department, 
clubs, or associations). All of these courses e free to participants with the 
program cootlng a^out $90,000 annually for staff, materials, a operations. 

All of the courses are sponsored by a union, community group, or prison. 
Thez' has been no Industry participation to date. 

Pedogoglcal Approach : A Language Experience Approach which uses learner 
generated materials is used by program staff. A topic is approached with a 
variety of activities addressing the specific literacy skills of phonetic 
analysis, word recognition, and comprehension. Some of these activities 



Include dictation of experiences, translation of key documents, and creative 
writing. The use of adult adjuncts and peer pairing Is also part of the 
program. Adult adjuncts are former participants or staff of the organizations 
(unions, prisons, community groups) who are trained In the methods used so that 
they can continue the program after the project funding has run out. Peer 
pairing Is a teaching technique which pairs Individuals together to reinforce 
learning, help the teaching- learning process, and provide support for 
participants. 

Program Impact ; Program participants have become functionally literate and 
are able to use their skills In chelr dally lives. Participants are better able 
to read and understand newspapers, contracts, rules and regulations, policies, 
and manuals. They are better union workers, workers (when they can find jobs), 
and members of their communities. Because of the economic conditions In the 
state, there has been little Impact on the employment outcomes for participants. 
They ara, however, better prepared If new jobs do emerge In the local economy. 

Weaknesses ; Th^ program has a number of weaknesses, most of which are 
externally caused, llrst, because of local economic conditions (high 
unemployment), linkages with organizations (unions, connunlty groups) have been 
a problem. These organizations are concerned with other Issues that are more 
critical to the day-to-day existence of these adults than Is literacy. Issues 
such as jobs, food, housing, and ^cate economic development. 

Second, the levels of the materials used In the classes are often very 
advanced (court rulings, manuals, regulations) and translation has been very 
t le consuming and difficult. Third, funding for the program Is not continuous 
and this has caused problems of continuity and lost momentum. There does not 
se^.m to be an Interest In or commitment from state authorities to adult 
education p.nd training and no long term plan for Illiterate adults exists. This 
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has caused many problems for the program and has limited Its potential Impact. 

Overcomln,^ Barriers : This literacy program has helped overcome many 
barriers for Its participants. Because all courses are free, cost Is not a 
factor and because courses are offered In local areas at convenient times, 
scheduling and location have been eliminated as barriers. The use of relevant 
materials and the language experience approach have helped to overcome barriers 
related to lack of confidence and prior education. The courses are all relevant 
to the participants because they teach literacy through materials and Issues 
that are related to the dally lives of the participants. The approach to 
teaching literacy skills combined with the delivery of the program through local 
community organizations has resulted In overcoming barriers to participation in 
the literacy program for adults who would otherwise not be served by the 
existing adult education system. 
4. Cascade Business Development Center 

Program Operator ; Portland Community College (OR). 

Program Goals ; The Cascade Business Development Center (CBDC) Is a small 
business Incubator model developed through a consortium of business, education, 
and government. The CBDC provides multiple cervices to small business 
entrepreneurs. In addition to an Innovative curriculum In small business 
skills, the CBDC provides Inexpensive rental space and office and support 
services. The goal Is to train s^^ll business entrepreneurs and to assist them 
In developing their own small businesses. A second goal of the CBDC Is to 
Improve the economic conditions of the North/Northeast section of Portland, 
Oregon through the development of a number of new, viable small businesses. The 
Incubator provides office j Industrial space at below market rates as well as 
other support and educational services to new and fledgling businesses. Some of 
the services offered to the Incubator tenants Include; secretarial assistance. 
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computer services, accounting and payroll services, telephone answering 
services, legal and Insurance consultation. Janitorial and security services, 
and a management development training plan, based on the specific needs of the 
business. 

The Incubator project has been a consortium effort of the City of Portland 
Private Industry Council, Portland Community College, and the City of Portland's 
Economic Development Commission representing business, education, and govern- 
Dent, respectively. 

Barriers Addressed : This project addresses a set of barriers associated 
with learning a new business and setting up such a business. 

SITUATIONAL: Costs - associated with learning small business skills and 
starting a small business arc covered by the project; Tlae - participants 
operate their businesses as they are learning small business skills; Job 
responsibilities - participants are learning skills as they perform the duties 
assoclatea with small business operation. 

STRUCTURAL: Course scheduling and location all courses are offered at 
the CBDC through Individualized programs which are geared to the specific needs 
of participants; Lack of relevant courses - all courses use management 
techniques that are geared to smal^^ business operation and are relevant to the 
specific needs of the small business participants; Length of program - the 
courses are of an '*as reeded" length* The skills taught are related to r ^eds 
and the length is not pre-determlned by the curriculum; Lack of information and 
counseling * each participant has an advisor team (successful small business 
persons in same or similar area) who provide Information and personal 
counseling. 

Client Group Served : The program Is for fledgling small business 
operations and potential small business operators. 
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Training and Services Provided : Course content, developed by the 
consortium, uses management techniques to teach basic small business skills* 
The curriculum Is flexible and Instruction Is Individualized to the needs of the 
small business entrepreneur with all courses and services delivered at CBDC. 
Individual agreements between the O^DC and the small business entrepreneur are 
drawn up and Include the following: 

• a management development plan covering the growth and development of 
the business Itself and the development of the entrepreneur's skill 
and management responsibilities through a combination of education and 
professional assistance and guidance; 

• relocation assistance; and 

• access to low cost college research, laboratories, and student worker 
assistance. 

The small businesses entrepreneurs learn small business skills through the 
operation of their own small businesses. Through the Individualized education 
and business plan and a business advisory committee (for each business), the 
entrepreneurs learn the skills necessary for successful small business 
operation. 

The instructional program Is divided Into four distinct kinds of 
activities: 

• Small group Instruction. 

• Indlvlt' lal Instruction by the Director of the Project. 

• Individual Instruction by the Advisory Committee for the business. 

• Business technology Instruction. 

Small group Instruction Is used to address common problems among all or 
related groups of businesses. The group discussions help develop group support 
among participants and the confidence of Individuals In the program. Individual 
Instruction takes place almost dally with the Director pointing out good 
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managem^at and decision-making procedures In situations as they arise. The 
Director serves In the capacity of an Information bank to assist management as 
the need arises. 

Individual Instruction by *-he Advisory Committee of Its Individual members 
takes place both by design and on an on-call basis. The designed part Is 
formulated by the Advisory Board and the business during quarterly reviews of 
the business* progress. The on-call portion Is by agreement with Individual 
Advisory Board members relating to their specific areas of expertise. I.e., 
banking. Insurance, marke'jlng. 

Business technology Instruction takes place when the Director of the 
Project and the Advisory Board have determined a need for In-depth Instruction 
In special areas, I.e., advertising, accounting, personnel management. These 
courses are available through the regular campus offerings In the Business 
Department and are delivered at the CBDC. 

In addition to the four specific types of Instruction above, the expertise 
of the faculty of the college Is also available for consultation In specific 
areas. I.e., production, marketing, shipping. 

Each of the Instructional formats listed above Is coordinated to focus on a 
given set of topics each year that the business Is In the Incubator. The 
following topics are covered during the three year period: 



YEAR ONE 



• Small Business Management 

• Bookkeeping - Records 

• Balance Sheet - Profit and Loss Statements 

• Inventory Control 

• Cash Flow and Projected Cash Flow 

• Personnel Records and Reports 



• Marketing 

• Depreciation 

• Income Tax Management 

• End-of-Year Records 

• Legal Impact on a Small 



Business 
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YEAR TWO 



• Yearly Business Analysis 



• Budgeting and Forecasting 

• Increasing the Effectiveness 



• Projection Break-even Analysis 

• Financial Statements 



of Tax Planning 
• Protection from Inflation 



• Insurance and Risk Management 

• Merchandising, Advertising ' * 



and Taxes 
• Techniques In Evaluating a 



Promotion 



Small Business 



YEAR THREE 



The Business Plan 

Determining the Most Profitable 



• Using Computer and Computer 



Levels of Operation 
Pricing Strategies 



Analysis 

• Managing Your Assets 

• Selecting a Site for 



Relocation 



As special needs are identified among the participant entrepreneurs, 
Instruction in management function support topics is given. Such topics Include 
special problems faced by women and minorities, confidence building, 
assertiveness training, decision making skills, motivational concepts, 
interpersonal relationships, and human resource management. 

As students of the college, the entrepreneurs are entitled to the full 

cadre of student and instructional services it offers; and since the Center is 

located on the Cascade Campus, available services located within two or three 

blocks of the Center include: 

personal and family cornseling; 

skill and aptitude testing; 

group medical insurance; 

emergency medical technician service; 

a drop-in tutor center; 

a library affiliated with the Washington Library Network providing 
access to the three million volumes of the University of Washington 
and other Northwest colleges and universities; 
athletic facilities; 
food services; and 
- cultural events including ntusic, pJ^ys, dance and tares. 



During the third year of a business* stay in the Incubator, it will prepare 
to move out into an unsubsidized operation. The Port^'^^ad Developmtmt Commission 
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will aid In the relocation of the businesses and wlil attempt to place these 
businesses In the North/Northeast neighborhood. 

Pedogoglcal Approach : A combination of Individualized and small group 
Instruction Is used In the CBDC. Courses are very concentrated and focup on 
small business management rather than adult basic education skills. The project 
feels that such an approach Is wore likely to lead to success than one which 
adds small business training (theory) to an adult basic education curriculum. 
•*Hands-on** "learning as you operate your business" approach is the strategy usei 
by the project. 

Program Impact and Barriers Overcome : The CBDC has attracted a number of 
smal}, business entrepreneurs during its early stages of operation. These 
Individuals will be using the CBDC to learn and operate their own small 
businesses. The major obstacles of costs associated with obtaining a small 
business and learning small businesses skills have been overcome by the project. 
The low rentals and low costs of assistance combined with the "no cost" 
Instruction and guidance have made the CBDC a viable option for a number of 
small businesses. 

Weaknesses ; While costs to Individual small business entrepr^^.neurs are 
minimal, the costs of the overall program are rather high In terms of overall 
space, staffing, support services, and supplies/materials. Other weaknesses may 
emerge as the program goes Into full operation and as businesses leave the CBDC 
after three years of closely supervised (and assisted) operation. 
5. The UAW-^eneral Motors Joint Skill Development and Training Program 
and the UAW-Ford Employee Development and Training Program 
These two national programs are similar In nature and are described 
together.^ 
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Program Operation : These are both joint UAW-Company programs supported by 
a five cent (Nickel-fund) per hour per employee contrlbutlDn that was negotiated 
as part of the 1982 collective bargaining agreements between the UAW on the one- 
hand, ar^ Ford and General Motors on the other. 

Program Goals : The UAW-GM program goals are as follows: 

• Arranging for or providing training, retraining, and development 
assistance for employees displaced by new technologies, new production 
techniques, shifts in customer product preference, facility closing, 
or discontinuance of operations. 

• As an Initial priority, reviewing skilled trades employees* training 
In new technology. Including robotics. 

• Developing and providing training to enhance skills for present and 
anticipated job responsibilities and to meet new technology. 

The new Joint Skill Development and Training Program Is directed by equal 
numbers of representatives of the union and the corporation. Over $40 million a 
year has been earmarked for helping lald*-off GM workers get back Into the work 
force, through retraining for new careers or job search assistance and 
counseling. The funding grew out of 1982 labor negotiations with the United 
Auto Workers and Is slgnlf iclantly aided by existing state and federal funds. 
The UAW-Ford program has the following objectives: 

• Arranging for career counseling, retraining, job search training, and 
placement assistance for lald-off employees. 

• Assist In designing and obtaining appropriate career counseling, 
training, retraining, and personal development for active employees. 

• Support local and national UAV-Ford employee Involvement efforts and 
other joint activities. 

• Provide opportunities for the exchange of Ideas and Innovations with 
respect to employee development and training needs. 

The Employee Development and Training Program focuses on the employee. The 

thrust Is to expand the principles of Involvement to those of caring- ""caring 

about careers, personal plans, and human progress." The program Itself Is being 



developed and applied along participative lines: local committees, employee 
voluntarism, local program flexibility and autonomy, and national support* 
Further, the program extends Into the community, creating working consortiums 
with educational, social, and governmental uodles* 

Program features are coordinated by the UAW'Ford National Development and 
Training Center. The center Is directed and guided by a Joint governing body 
consisting of an equal number of company and UAW representatives* 

The center concentrates on planning, design, and coordination funcf iS. 
It provides on-site assistance to local managements and unions to help them 
design and Implement local program application* It principally relies on 
existing community educational and counseling resources, and uses their 
faculties and curricula to provide specific training and development programs* 
The center Is building a participative program delivery network linking local 
managements, local unions, end educational and community resources throughout 
the country. 

Funding totals more than $10 million a year for the program, and the center 
and Its activities are funded under the collective bargaining agreement at five 
cents per hour worked, with expenditures authorized and approved by the center's 
joint governing body* Like the UAW-GM program, funding has been supplemented by 
state and federal training funds. 

Barrle, Addressed ; Both programs address the wide array of b^irrlers faced 
by adults who have been or may be lald-off from their jobs after long periods of 
employment • 

SITUATIONAL: Costs - for the participants are covered by the program 
Including costs for retraining, counseling, job search, placement, £ind 
transportation* Other barrier.! are addressed through the local programs that 
are developed as part of the larger national efforts* 
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Client Gro up Served : The program Is for lald-off and present auto workers 
of GM and Ford. The program Is available to all CM and Ford UAW members both 
active and lald-off. To date local programs have focused on California and 
Michigan where large numbers of auto workers have been lald-off. 

Training and Services Provide d: A wide array of training and services are 
available through these programs Including: 

• Registration . Experience, skills. Interests, aspirations, and goals 
are Identified. 

• Retraining assessment . In-depth counseling, a test to determine the 
approximate grade le-^el of learning ability, and. If appropriate, an 
aptitude teet. 

• Support services . Personal or family counseling, health, vocational 
rehabilitation, and transportctlon. 

• Job search assistance and placement . Job development, referral, and 
placement, job search workshops. 

• Retraining. Retraining plans, employee-based training, classroom 
training, unemployment benefits. 

• National Vocational Retraining Assistance Plan . A prepaid tuition 
assistance plan for certain lald-off employees; covers tuition and 
certain fees up to $1,000 per year for up to four years, depending on 
seniority, for self-selected education and training. 

• ^Ta rgeted vocational training projects . Specially designed, full- time 

technical or skllls-orlented training for lald-off employees focuses 
on areas Identified as having job prospects or representing future job 
growth markets. 

• Career counseling and guidance . Assists both active and lald-off 
employees In forming and achieving their personal and career goals; 
contains four main components: self-awareness, career awareness, 
career decision making, and career planning; six joint local 
committees have Initiated counseling and guidance for lald-off 
employees; the national center has assisted In assessing providers' 
qualifications and establishing local programs for nine locations 
covering more than nine hundred participants. 

• Job -se arch skills training . Provides lald-off employees with self- 
dlr ,ad job-hunting skills and professional job search assistance; 
this supplements basic state employment service and employment search 
orientation sessions; training Includes provision of labor market 
Information and development of job-seeking support systems, resumes, 
and Interviewing skills; training Is conducted by outside providers, 
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generally from the academic community; varies from about a week or 
more; longer workshops Include "job club" techniques at four 
locations* 

• Special national center assistance for facility closings * On-site 
consultation and help In liaison with government agencies and 
community resources; pursuit and procurement of state and federal 
funding to augment program-sprnsored employee development training 
actliTltles; evaluation and assessment of local needs through 
vocational Interests and related survey services; career counseling 
and guidance activities aimed at assessing employees' Interests, 
aptitudes^ basic skills and attitudes; providing career and labor 
market Information; and enhancing decision-making skills to ease 
transition to retraining and/or other employment; basic academic 
brush-up courses under program sponsorship offered by local education 
and training providers; formal vocational retraining programs, 
consistent with employee Interest and labor market conditions, under 
sponsorship of the joint program and other funding from external 
sources; job search skills training supported by the UAW-Ford program 
and state funds; job placement assistance* 

Prograip Impact ; Both programs are In their early stages of operation but 
some data on Impact do exist. The following tables reflect the activities of 
the UAW-GM and the UAW-Ford projects through June 1983. 
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UAW-GM JOINT SKILL DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM 



Number of Times 

Activity Service Provided 



Regtstration 8,341 

Entered Employment 1,456 

Placements 664 

Obtained Employment 792 

Job Development Contacts 2,881 

Promotional Employer Contacts 17,312 

Job Search Training Workshops 236 

Number of Participants 1,882 

Referred to Training 2,906 

Enrolled In Training 2,271 

Referred to Supportive Services 2,227 

Employaent Counseling Interviews 3,550 

Financial Counseling 251 

Job Orders Obtained 1,077 

Job Referrals 5,287 

UAW-FORD TRAINING PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



Activity Number of Times Activity Provided 



Vocational Assistance 2,100 

Targeted Vocational Training: 

Locations 41 

Individuals 330 

Vocational Plans and Interest Surveys: 

Locations 16 

Individuals 6,300 

Career Counseling: 

Locations 9 

Individuals 982 

Job Se rch Skills Training: 

Uid-off Individuals 800 
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Weaknesses : Reemplojnnent of those In the two programs at this time Is 
Inconclusive* However, In both GM and Ford programs, many of the gains of 
employment do not appear to result from retraining, but rather from the 
program's counseling and job search advice. Retraining alone does not have a 
significantly greater Impact on reeemployment rates than job search assistance. 

An economy with an unemployment rate of 8-lOZ Is a poor laboratory for 
testing the Idea of recycling blue collar workers. There have been enough 
success stories to provide some basis for optimism, and some experts agree that 
even a handful of successful conversions of ex-lndustrlal workers makes It all 
worthwhile. But even Its advocates acknowledge that retraining has limited 
potential. 

It may be too early In these programs to say that these are conclusive 
results, but training programs must be all-lncluslve, with a great deal of 
emphasis on counseling and guidance, as well as financial support systems being 
made available while In training. And such support systems are an absolute 
necessity for adult workers Involved In trr'-ing programs. Workers who are 
unemployed and. In most cases, without Income of any type need transportation 
costs, child care, legal and financial counseling, and subsistence to be able to 
take full advantage of training. 

Overcoming B&rrlers ; The UAW-GM and UAW-Ford programs have been successfr.l 
at overcoming a wide array of barriers. Both programs recognize the need for a 
diverse set of services In addition to any retraining that takes place. By 
offering counseling, job search, and job placement assistance along with 
retraining opportunities these programs are addressing the very factors that act 
as barriers for adult workers. In addition, the tuition assistance component of 
the program helps the participants pay costs associated with educational 
programs (up to $1,000) and by combining their tuition benefits with other state 
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and federal efforts, some adults are able to collect unemployment Insurance 
while participating in the retraining or other components of these programs. 

Pv recognizing the need of laid-off workers for a set of diverse services 
in addition to retraiuing, these two programs have recognized the critical 
factors that act as barriers to adult participation in education and training. 
The ultimate success of these programs in terms of retraining and new placements 
will not be determined by the program elements themselves but by the nation's 
economy and the ability of the participating auto workers to drastically alter 
their lifestyles and their careers. Because the program has all of the "right'' 
pieces will not necessarily guarantee success. Wnile the barriers to 
participation may be overcome, the ultimate impact may be determined by factors 
well beyond the program's control or focus. 

B. Common Themes 

While the problems addressed and approaches developed by each of the 
programs reviewed above differ, there are a number of themes that run across 
these education and/or training efforts. First, most of these programs are 
responding to a problem or set of problems that are a result of changes in the 
economy and were developed in response to an emergency situation. For some, the 
situation is large numbers of displaced workers or workers in need of skill 
retraining. For others, it is the need for skill upgrading. Some programs are 
responding to the needs of adults who lack basic skills whil^* others are 
responding to the need for increasing the skills of employees within an industry 
or work setting. 

Second, the population being served by these programs are adults who are or 
have been in the workplace. For a number of the institutions it is the first 
time they are dealing with a population of learners who are mature, experienced, 
and are looking for programs that are responsive to their needs for training, 




jobs, and self Improvement. This has resulted in the curriculum, pedagogical, 
and delivery changes that were necessary (and detailed under the program 
descriptions) to serve this population of adults. 

Third, each of these projects is built on some form of partnership or 
collaboration among education, business, organized labor, local government, 
and/or community organizations. At its most basic level the partnership 
involves a single educational institution working with a single business, group 
of adults, or labor organization. At its most ad' anced level the collaboration 
involves multiple organizations working together to solve a problem. 

Finally, most of these programs are "marginal' or "fringe** efforts. That 
is, they are either not part of a traditional education institution or they are 
housed in offices or centers that are not part of the mainstream within an 
institution. They als^ usually operate in whole or in part on soft monies and 
as such are dependent on the priorities and policies of other institutions and 
organizations. For many groups of adult learners, it would seem that the 
existing institutions have not adequately served their needs. The demographic 
patterns detailed in Section III point out how many groups are not served by the 
existing adult education and training system, and the programs reviewed all grow 
out of a n?ed for special services, programs, or strategies to meet the iieeds of 
selected groups of adults. 

While the commonalities of these programs are Important to understand, the 
power of these program examples rests in their ability to suggest successful 
strategies for preparing adults for job and career transitions and for 
responding to the barriers and problems that they may face in the transition 
process. 

C. Critical Program Elements 

What are the criticial elements of education and training programs that 
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have sucessfully overcome barriers for preparing adults for new jobs and 
careers? Which elenients respond best to which barriers to participation In 
education and training progr/tms? To answer these questions, a matrix is 
developed which presents the elements that best respond to major barriers. In 
some cases an element may respond to only one barrier wMle In other cases an 
element may span several barriers. The major barriers that will be examined 
Include: financial, time, prior educational attainment, self concept, 
scheduling, location. Information, and counseling* 
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Critical Program Elements for Overcoming 



Barriers to Adult Participation In 



Education and Training Programs 



Barriers 



Critical Elements 



Financial 



Mlmlnal costs to participants 
Unemployment compensation not affected 
by participation 

Employers finance training and skill 
upgrading 

Government pays for programs 

Use of tuition assistance for employees 

Support services covered by program 

costs 



Time 



• Programs at the workplace 

• Weekend and after vorkhours programs 

• Short courses, symposia, and workshops 

• Use of computers and other teaching 
technologies 

• Paid educational leave or flexible work 
scheduling*; 

• Support services In the connumlty or at 
the workplace 



Prior Educational Attainment 



Remedial programs and tutoring 
Programs In congenial settings such as 
the workplace or connunlty 
Short courses or workshops that are non- 
threatening 

Peer teachers (when appropriate) 

Sensitive Instructors 

Pragmatic and relevant programs and 

materials 

Active participation by learner (hands- 
on or experience- based) 
Feedback and encouragement on a 
continuous basis 
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SelfK)oncept • Peer support groups 

• Counseling 

• Courses or services that are geared to 
succeeding 

• Se .^Itlve Instructors 

• Peer teachers 

• Pragmatic and relevant programs and 
materials 

• Feedback and encouragement 

• Programs In congenial settings 

• Remedial programs and tutoring 



Sched.illng • Flexible curriculum 

• Trograms at the workplace 

• Weekend and after workhours programs 

• Short courses 

• Open entry-open exit programs 

• Modular curriculum 

• Computer and other teaching technologle 

• Programs In community settings 



Location • Programs at worksites 

• Programs In the community 

• Provision of transportation to 
education/training facilities 



Information 



• Job search workshops 

• Job clubs 

• Training on how to collect and use 
Infonoatlon 

• Local labor market Information 

• Information on education and training 
Instltutuns 

• Counseling 



Counseling 



At the workplace 

In the community 

Peer counseling 

Peer support groups 

Free> as part of all programs 
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General 



Joint programs of business, education, 
labor, local government, and community 
agencies 

Classroom and experiential learning 
options available 

Comprehensive approaches that combine 
training and support services 
Programs that are offered before lay- 
offs 

Retraining programs for new or emerging 
jobs 



The number of adults participating In education and training programs has 
Increased from 1957 to 1981 In response to changes In the workplace, the 
economy, and the society. At the save time, however, many of the groups of 
adults most In need of this education and training are non~partlclpants. The 
success of future efforts to serve those most In need Is dependent on two 
Interdependent factors. First, the program must respond to the needs of the 
adult participants for skills, jobs, or services. Second, the program must 
respond to those barriers to participation In education and training faced by 
adults. The critical elements that make for successful programs can be 
summarized as follows: 

• Partnership or collaboration among business, education, organized 
labor, local government, and community agencies 

• Flexible curricula and schedullag 

• Relevant and pragmatic courses or programs 

• Active participation by learner In the learning process through hands- 
on experiences or curricula adapted to personal or community Interests 

• Availability of support services 

• Education or training In congenial environments (workplace, comnunlty) 

• Classroom Instruction combined with hand*"on experience 

• Low or no cost to participants 

• Sensitive Instructors (peer or others) 
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• Remedial skills training available 

• Training for new or emerging jobs 

• Peer support groups 

If programs are to be responsive to the needs of adults preparing for job 
and career transitions, they need to consider each of these elements In light of 
the population of adults to be served* The background and characteristics of 
the population will. In large part, determine the specifics for each of these 
critical elements. Programs for lald-off auto workers should be different from 
a program for rural farmers or female minority assembly line workers* Adapting 
or adopting these elements to the needs of the population Is essential to 
Improving the access and opportunities for education and training for adults 
preparing for new jobs or careers* 
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V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this paper we have outlined the array of education and training 
opportunities avax.«.ole to adults, detailed the patterns of participation In 
adult education, examined the reasons for and barriers to participation by 
adults, and assessed the effectiveness of education and training programs In 
overcoming barriers to participation In programs that prepare adults for job and 
career transitions. The picture that emerges Is best described as a mixed bag. 
On the one hand, there Is a growing number of adults participating In a vide 
array of education and training programs and many of these programs seem to be 
effective (based on numbers of participants). On the other hand, the 
demographic patterns of participation suggest an Increasing trend of elitism In 
adult education and training^ factors that act as barriers to participation 
reinforce these pat terns » and as a result many programs are not reaching large 
numbers of adults who are faced with career transitions. After briefly 
summarizing our findings, a set of recommendations and conclusions Is drawn* 

A. Summary 

A number of questions have guided this paper. We summarize the findings 
under each of these questions. 

1. What Is the structure of adult education and training opportunity? 

• Over two million adults participate In programs provided by 
elementary and secondary schools. 

• Postsecondary schools^ Including noncr .leglate postsecondary 
schools^ two-year colleges, and four-year colleges account for 
almost 8.5 million adult participants. 

• Almost four and one-half million adults participate In private 
employer provided programs. 

• Government agencies (federal civilian^ Postal Service, Armed 
Services^ and State and local governments) account for almoBt 
four and one-half million adult participants. 
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• Almost one and one-half million adults participate In programs 
offered by unions and professional associations* 

• Over one million adults take private Instruction. 

• Community organizations (Y*s, churches, scouts, etc.) provide 
education and training programs to 11 million adults. 

2. What are the patterns of participation In adult education and training 
and what are the reasons for these patterns? 

• Adults betmen 25 and 44 years old participate at higher rates 
than younger or older adults. 

• Blacks and Hlspanlca participate at lover rates than Whites. 

• Participation rates for females have Increased over the past 
decade and are now higher than the rates for males. 

• Prior educatlor^l attainment Is the factor most closjly related 
to participation. With every Increment In education, 
participation Increases. Over one In four adults with a college 
education or more participated In adult education In 1981. 

• Employed adults are more likely to participate than are 
unemployed adults or adults keeping house. 

• Income Is strongly velated to participation. For each Increment 
In Income level, there Is a marked Increase In participation 
rates. 

• Adults In professional/technical occupations participate au the 
highest rates while operatives, laborers, and farmers have the 
lowest rates of participation. 

• Most adults pa«.clclpate for Job or career reasons, most often to 
advance In a Job. 

• A relatively large proportion of adults participate for personal 
or social reasons. 

• The highest percent of courses taken are business, health care, 
and engineering. 

• By far the highest proportion of adults take courses for other 
than educational credit or licensure reasons. 

• Males are more likely than females to take courses for Job or 
career related reasons, while a higher proportion of women 
participate for personal or social reasons. 

• Blacks and Whites are somewhat more likely than Hlspanlcs to 
participate for Job or career reasons. 
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• Adults 25*-54 years old participate for job or career reasons at 
higher rates than do younger or older adults. 

• Employed adults are more likely than unemployed adults to take 
courses for job or career reasons. 

• Situational factors (costs, time, age, educational level) are 
most often cited as barriers to participation. Cost factors are 
problems for women, younger adults. Blocks, and those with less 
education, while time Is a problem for men. Whites, middle-aged 
adults, and those with higher levels of education. 

• Social-psychological factors (lack of confidence, lack of 
Interest, lack of support from others) are barriers for a small 
portion of adults. 

• Structural factors (scheduling, location. Information, 
counseling) act as barriers for a fairly large proportion ol 
adults. 

What are the critical elements that lead to program effectiveness In 
overcoming barriers to participation? 

• Partnership or collaboration among business, education, organized 
labor, and/or community agencies. 

• Flexible curricula and scheduling. 

• Relevant and pragmatic courses. 

• Active participation by learners. 

• Availability of support services. 

• Workplace or community environment. 

• Combination of modes of Instruction-classroom, hands-on, lecture, 
and discussion. 

• Low or no costs to participants. 

• Instructors sensitive to adult needs, styles, and values. 

• Availability of remedial programs. 

• Peer support groups encouraged. 

• Training for new, emerging, or high demand jobs or careers. 

• Programs geared to needs and wants of the population being 
served. 
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• Increasing options and opportunities available to adults 
preparing for career transitions. 

4. How do the structure of education and training opportunity and 
patterns of participation relate to program effectiveness? 

These are clear limitations In the data available on program effectiveness* 
Outcome data In terms of employment, Income, mobility, etc. has not been 
systematically collected by education and training Institutions that serve 
adults*^ In addition most Institutions do not report patterns of participation 
(by demographics) for their different adult programs. The lack of data makes 
any conclusions suggestive rather than firm. 

Despite the vide availability of education and training programs for 
adults (as shown In Section II), the patterns of participation suggest large 
gaps In groups served. It seems that the very group most In need of education 
and training are those that are most affected by barriers to participation. The 
program examples that were reviewed In Section IV have undertaken specific 
strategies to overcome the barriers faced by those adults most In need of 
education and training. While these programs represent only a small sampling of 
the programs that are serving adults, they do suggest a set of strategies thct 
other programs could follow to reach wider populations of adults. These 
strategies were discussed In Section IV. The actual reasons that the vast 
majority of other programs are not reaching those adults most In need are 
unclear because of a lack of a comprehensive data base on access and barriers to 
participation In adult education and training programs. It may be that the 
programs are perceived as not being relevant. This, however, may be do to a 
lack of Information or lack of counseling. Or, It may be due to percelveci 
costs. Here again there may be a problem of Information and counseling. 

Regardless of what factors account for the low participation of certain 
groups of adults, the Institutions and system as a whole need to Identify 
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effective strategies for reaching out to adults and bringing them Into their 
programs. The strategies outlined In the sample programs are a good starting 
point for future efforts. It seems clear that a basic tenet for any program Is 
that It comprehensive, not only providing opportunities for skill training or 
knowledge acquisition but counseling and other support services as well* A 
second basic element would seem to be the need for alternative pedogoglcal 
approaches to learning. The traditional lecture approach Is not the most 
effective for all groups of adults particularly those who liave had negative 
experiences with their education or training In the past. Finally, It seems the 
availability of a wide array of programs offered through many Institutions Is 
not generally known or understood by most adults. Better Information on 
opportunities needs to get Into the hands of a larger population of adults If 
they are expected to make good decisions about their participation In any of 
these programs. 

B. Recommendat Ions 

In preparing this paper, the need for a better and more comprehensive data 
base broadly related to education and training for adults became clear. 
Therefore, we believe it appropriate to put forth a set of recommendations 
related to data need?. 

Our first recommendation revolves around the general need for a better and 
more comprehensive data base broadly related to education and training for 
adults. Currently, there does not exist a single data base which examines 
patterns of participation in adult education and training; industry and union- 
sponsored education and training; reasons for participation; and barriers to 
participation. Such a data set on a large number of adults from all sectors of 
the workforce is clearly needed. Because of their growing numbers in the 
workforce and their unique sets of problems, care should be taken to include 
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adequate representation of women and minorities In developing the sampling plan 
for such an effort. With such a data set, a more complete picture of the 
attitudes, plans, and behaviors of adults vis a vis education and training could 
be developed • 

In planning such a study, thought should be given to adding a longitudinal 
component which would emphasize patterns of occupational mobility; attltudlnal 
and behavioral change; and patterns of education and training. This type of 
longitudinal Information could provide valuable Insights on a) tracking patterns 
of adult participation, b) assessing the long-and short-term nature of barriers 
to participation, c) the Impact of different education and training experiences 
on mobility, attitudes, and behavior, and d) the effect of Institutional as well 
as local, state, and federal initiatives that have been developed to Increase 
education and training opportunities for adults. 

This information should be collected on a regular basis by the federal 
government. NCES could take the lead in this area by undertaking a 
comprehensive study of access, barriers, and outcomes of participation in adult 
education as part of their trl-annual study of adult participation. Such a 
study would cost 3-5 million dollars (similar to the cost for the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress) but the costs represent only a small 
fraction of the monies spent on adult education and training annually. 

This National Assessment of Adult Education and Training should be a 
household study of adults, using census information for sampling and data 
collection. State comparisons as well as other analyses would provide valuable 
information for government policy workers and education and training decision- 
makers. 

Related to this first recommendation is the need for alternative methods of 
data collection, particularly with regard to the measurement of barriers. The 
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traditional survey approach suffers from what has been termed response bias due 
to social acceptability or unacceptablllty of certain responses. That Is, the 
nature of the factor reported as a barrier may affect the responses by adults* 
Many situational factors may represent socially acceptable responses to "why a 
person does not participate In educational activities'* while social* 
psychological factors may be less socially acceptable. Specifically, lack of 
time or money, which are situational factors, ar<5 more acceptable socially as 
reasons not to participate than would be lack of Interest or lack of self 
confidence. In addition, some of the situational, social-psychological, and 
structural factors that are reported as barriers may ultimately be due to lack 
of Inforniatlon about the options that do exist. These problems suggest that 
alternative approaches are needed to better assess the social-psychological, 
situational, and structural reasons for nonpaitlcipation by adults. Small scale 
studies with intensive interviews can be used to begin to better understand 
these problems. From this, new survey Instruments can be developed which better 
assess the "real" reasons for nonparticipation by adult workers. 

A third recommendation related to data needs is proposed. An Inventory of 
adult education and training programs needs to be developed. This Inventory 
should provide a detailed history of programs (goals, objectives, populations 
served, outcomes) as well as descriptions of training and services offered and 
pedagogical approaches. This inventory could be computerized so that 
information is readily accessible for those interested in developing their own 
programs or in learning about offerings available to them. 

After a detailed inventory has been developed, case studies of a large 
number of these different adult education, training, industry-provided, union-* 
sponsored, and support service programs should be undertaken. These case 
studies could help to identify and document those components that respond to the 
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needs or eliminate barriers of different groups of adults. The case studies 
would uncover a number of critical factors which are related to access, 
barriers, and effectiveness of these programs* Decision-makers In educational 
Institutions, business, or government can use the Information from these case 
studies for the development of new programs or the modification of existing 
programs to enable them to better meet the needs of adults for education p.nd 
training* 

Our final recommendation focuses on the need for hard evaluation data on 
program outcomes. If possible, and the cost Implications are recognized, all 
education and training programs for adults should evaluated. At a minimum, 
these evaluations should assess the short-range success of the program In 
meeting Its stated goals and objectives. In doing so Information should be 
collected on the following: exit and new entry wages; placement; skill 
acquisition or competencies; occupational status, roles, and responsibilities; 
support services; and modes of delivery. These evaluations should provide 
Information on successful programs or program components that can be used in the 
development of new efforts to meet the needs of adults preparing for career 
transitions. 

C. In Conclusion 

In recent years, adult participation In education and training programs has 
been increasing. At the same time, opportunities for education and training 
through traditional education institutions, employer-provided programs, and 
other providers have been growing. Education and training for adults can affect 
the personal and career development of adults and can affect the nature and 
quality of the workplace and the society. If new education and training 
programs are to effectively prepare adults for career transitions they must 
become more responsive to the needs of those adults most impacted by lay-offs or 
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displacements, or otherwise forced to change jobs or careers for mobility or 
self Improvement reasons. That Is, education and training programs need to 
become more responsive to the "have nots," who would otherwise be unable to 
respond to the job and career changes that they will face. 

For the educational system to be responsive to the needs of adults 
preparing for job or career transitions, it must look Deyond Its traditional 
role of education of youtli towards Its emerging role In adult education and 
training. It must be responsive to the diverse needs of a diverse society. The 
adult education end training system cannot work alone; It must work 
collaboratively with business, labor, government, and other educational 
organizations (all types at all levels). The adult education and training 
system cannot offer limited options; It must offer a comprehensive set of 
services to Individuals and organizations. And adult education and training 
cannot only be concerned with education; It must be equally concerned with 
learning, learning that empowers Individuals and organizations to respond to and 
act on the changes that they will be facing In the future. Education and 
training Institutions must recognize that "different strokes for different 
folks'* Is the "new" rule under which they must operate If they are to serve the 
needs of adults seeking further education and training for career changes. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 Un* ^1 1975, persons who were 17 through 34 years of age and full-time 
stulents In high school or college were considered Ineligible by NCES for 
participation In adult education. 

2 This finding Is supported by the results of a recent survey conducted by 
the American Management Society Committee of 500. Of 385 managers 
responding, 340 (88Z) reported that their companies provided financial 
assistance to enable employees to pursue formal courses of study. 

3 Figures are negotiated tultlon*-ald plans In collective bargaining 
agreements for 1,000 or more workers* 

4 The data source for the section Is the NCES Trl-Annual Surveys of 
Participation In Adult Education. Despite problems with changing 
definitions ^nd specificity of education and training i-rograms described, 
this Is the best data available on adult participation In organized 
Instruction. 

5 Hlspanlcs were not broken out In 1969 or 1975 so trend comparisons are not 
possible for this group. 

6 Because of ch^^nges In definitions between survey administrations It Is very 
difficult to adequately assess how much of the change Is actually due to 
this full-tlme/part-tlme variation. 

7 This description Is adapted from Arthur Shy's description In Displaced 
Workers: Implications for Education and Training Instlr.utes . 
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